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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoftice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. | , : 

2. If a person orders his papear discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 





office or not. - 
POETRY. 


For the Woman’‘s Journal. 


THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY LUCY L. STOUT. 











“Show me,” I to my guardian angel cried, 
Bowing before him meek and dutiful, 
“Something my soul is weary searching for; 
The Palace Beautiful!” 
“Behind what aspect hides the mystic fane, 
It’s hoarded treasures and its lofty halls ? 
For Nature’s glorious forms expire and yield 
No answer to my calls. 
“In liquid carmine and in molten gold, 
The sunset splendors fall athwart my way, 
Build gorgeous fanes along the purple west, 
And fade to ashen gray. 
**From deep abysses climbs the emerald sea, 
With mighty moans upon the rock-bound shore; 
In curving outlines swells the enchanted pile, 
Sinks and is seen no more, 
“The white mist wraps the hills in silver sheen, 
What time the day breaks from the gates of morn; 
Its formless glories change and swift dissolve 
In dewy tears forlorn.” 
He smiled upon me, and anon we stood 
Within a garden where a bright brook ran, 
And under arching boughs reclined at ease 
A stately vrand old man. 
Crowned with silver was his honored head, 
About him thronged his offspring dutiful, 
His lips dropped wisdom. ‘*Lo,”’ my angel said, 
“The Palace Beautiful!” 
~~ ee 
WHY. 





I did not love him. Long ago, 
Instead of Yes, I gave him No. 

did not love him; but to-day 

read his marriage notice. Pray, 
Why was I sad, when never yet 
Has my heart known the least regret 
Over that whispered No? and why, 
Reading the notice, did I sigh? 
No analyst can guess (le cause; 
A woman's reason laughs at laws. 
Sure, I am glad to know the wound 
I gave is healed, that he has found 
Love's blessedness and peace; and yet 
A woman never can forget 
The man who once has loved her; and 
To-day I seem to see him stand, 
With every glance a mute caress, 
Still pleading for the longed-for Yes 
His early love for me is dead— 
Another lives in that love's stead; 
And if he loves her well, as men 
Should love their chosen ones, why, then 
He must be glad that long ago, 
Instead of Yes, I gave him No. 
Perhaps that is the reason why 
I read the notice with a sigh. 

Harper's Bazar. 











SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


Now that Mr. Durant frankly tells the 
public that a College does not consist merely 
in a building and a corps of professors, but 
that money is needed for various other ob- 
jects —for instance, ‘‘scholarships” for the 
support of poor students—the public is ready 
to express surprise again. ‘‘What!” say 
some of the editors in dismay, ‘“‘it is not 
enough to offer young women instruction, 
but they must be paid to take it! Could 
there be a better proof of the needlessness of 
collegiate instruction for women?” 

It would be easy to meet these critics by 
pointing out that one of the great objections 
made to the theory of collegiate education 
for women has always been their want of 
money or unwillingness to spend it. The 
Social Science Association asked, for in- 
stance, “How many young,women will de- 





vote four years of study, and at theeast two 
thousand dollars to the preparation for teach- 
ing or any other profession?” If there be this 
doubt, it is peculiarly important to provide 
the financial means by which to remove it. 

But there is a much more direct and une- 
quivocal answer. The reason for giving aid 
to women in college is identical with the 
reason for giving it to men; and this is a 
good opportunity for pointing out the vast 
amount which is done in this way for young 
men in colleges, over and above the service 
rendered by admitting them to the college 
itself. Until we consider this, we do not 
understand how heavily weighted women 
have been, as compared with men, in the ef- 
fort to obtain knowledge. — 

To begin with Harvard College; there are 
at Harvard (by last year’s catalogue) 92 
“scholarships” to be annually distributed. 
These scholarships ‘‘vary in their annual in- 
come from $40 to $300,” but only five are be- 
low $100, and the average is at least $200. 
It is worth noting that ten, at least, of these, 
were founded by women, under their own 
names, and how many may have been found- 
ed by women, indirectly, it is impossible to 
say. The total income of these scholarships 
exceeds $20,000. There are also ‘‘benetficia- 
ry funds” amounting to $750, and given in 
sums from $50 to $100 each. There is also 
a “‘loan fund” lent in similar amounts, to the 
extent of more than $2000 annually; and 
there are various ‘‘monitorships” and _privi- 
leges amounting to about $1200 a year. This 
must swell the amount thus distributed to 
something like $24,000 a year, which, divid- 
ed among abou. 700 undergraduates would 
give to each over $34 annually; though it 
actually goes to perhaps a quarter or a fifth 
of that number. The whole beneficiary 
fund of Harvard College, for undergraduates 
alone, must be nearly $400,000, 

Turning now to other colleges, we find 
that the Jndependent states of Amherst Col- 
lege, ‘‘the rapid growth of this college is due 
largely to its scholarship fund the income of 
which pays the tuition of poor and worthy 
students. This fund amounts now to nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars.” It is pleas- 
ant to remember that one of these scholar- 
ships was founded by Hon. A. H. Bullock, 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, with the pro- 
vision that its income should be given by 
preference to a woman, should the college 
ever be opened (as he recommended) to both 
sexes. The number of undergraduates at 
Amherst, last year, was 330. 

The Williams Atheneum announces ofti- 
cially that ‘‘the trustees are determined tha‘ 
no young man of merit shall be obliged to 
intermit his studies here on account of ina- 
bility to pay his college bills.” Seven such 
young men enjoy the incomes of scholarship 
funds, the principal of each fund being 
$2500. There is also a sum of $5000 annu- 
ally distributed to students needing aid; and 
fifteen ‘‘Benedict prizes” for excellence in 
different departments. The whole amount 
given annually must be from $6000 to $7000; 
besides special aid given to those preparing 
for the ministry. 

The N. #&. Journal of Education said, last 


August: 
“The aggregate amount of — scholar- 


ship funds at Amherst is $250,000; at Wil- 
liams, $85,000; at Dartmouth, $89,000; at 
the College of New Jersey (Princeton), $64,- 
000; at Madison University, $20,000; at 
Middlebury College, $48,000; and at Brown 
University, $57,000.” 

The position of Wesleyan University, in 
Connecticut, is still more remarkable in this 
respect. As I am informed, this College 
was built up by a system of scholarships, 
founded by citizens of the community at 
large, each of whom has a right to send a 
pupil gratuitously. I am also told that this 
right is so largely exercised that there were, 
a year or two ago, but one or two “‘paying 
students” in the institution,—all the rest be- 
ing gratuitously taught. My informant is 
the owner of one of these scholarships. 
The peculiar organization of this College 
must be taken into account when we hear 
that but few women have, as yet, availed 
themselves of its privileges. Perhaps but 
few have been offered these scholarships. 

These facts are very imperfect, having 
been brought together from a variety of 
sources; but they illustrate the undoubted 
truth that money has been heaped together 
in all our older colleges to induce young 
men to study, or to aid those whose desire 
was already strong. Every such sum has 
hitherto gone to increase the disproportion 
between the educational opportunities of the 
sexes; and Mr. Durant, or any one else, who 
is laboring for the higher education of Wo- 
man, has a perfect right to demand that sim- 
ilar pecuniary advantages should be created 
for them. The mere opening of college 
doors is not enough; all college benefactions 
must be as freely opened to women, or jus- 
tice is not done. T. W. H. 





REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 





Col. Joseph Ecboeck, ‘‘a leading German 
of Iowa” has opened fire in his paper, mis- 
named “The Herald of Liberty,” against 
Woman Suffrage. The paper, published in 
Des Moines, thus discourses: 

Comparatively little was said during the 
recent campaign about the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, which is to be acted upon at 
the approaching session of the Legislature, 
and hence, as it was not made an issue, 
every member will be free to act and vote 
upon it as he deems best. And now, as the 
question will inevitably be brought up, it is 
right that it should be discussed by the 
press. 

Had we a thousand votes to cast, we 
would give them in opposition to granting 
the privilege to women of voting. In the first 
place, we believe that, with the exception of 
a comparatively few blue stockings, they do 
not want it. Secondly, because it would 
not in any sense aid in their elevation, but 
would rather tend to lower them from the 
high scale of modesty and virtue which now 
so particularly distinguishes them from the 
sterner sex. Thirdly, because it is not in 
the nature of things that women should be 
induced to forsake household duties in or- 
der that they might assume man’s place on 
the rostrum, on the bench, or in the Legis- 
lative halls. 

The God of Nature never intended that 
Woman should chop wood, feed a tiery fur- 
nace, strike an anvil, carry arms, or—be- 
come the law-maker or law-giver of Man. 
No more than it was the design of Nature 
that man is to wash dishes, nurse babies, 
darn stockings and attend to the culinary 
department of the household. Every one in 
their place. Either one, out of his or her 
sphere, oversteps a well-defined law of na- 
ture. Now and then a woman has the 
physical strength to chop down a tree, or 
the courage to face the cannon’s mouth. 
Now and then a woman exhibits forensic 
talents, und shines upon the rostrum, but 
this does not prove that Woman should as 
sume the, heavy physical burthens of Man 
or that she should at once take the place of 
the stronger person of creation in the hard 
and active public duties. It is unreasonable, 
unnatural; and intelligent legislators must 
not yield to the ill-conceived, undigested ap- 
peal for a privilege which can do the wo- 
men no good, but on the contrary must re- 
sult in bringing misery and woe into the 
world, 

We would as readily think of setting a 
watchmaker to lay the walls of the new 
Capitol, or the blacksmith to chisel a monu- 
ment, as to think of investing women with 
the elective franchise; and if once invested 
with the power to vote, she must possess 
the privilege to seek and to hold office, and 
then would arise a condition of things at 
once lamentable and destructive of the so- 
cial fabric and the sacred relations between 
manand woman, which have heretofore been 
preserved with the utmost solicitude. It 
would be tearing off the mystic charm from 
woman and the bringing her down to a level 
with man. Now she is worshipped as a 
semi-goddess, then she would become just 
what man is—a creature of fate or circum- 
stance—tossed about by public scandal, and 
subject to the snares and temptations of the 
world. 

A home without a mother—a household 
without a queen—a fireside without a minis- 
tering angel! The world bereft of its great- 
est charm! That is what our homes would 
become when women are called out to at 
tend caucuses and conventions, to make 
speeches and to electioneer, for all these 
things they would be expected to do, when 
invested with the privilege of voting. And 
then, when they are called upon to sit as 
members of the Board of Supervisors, as 
Jurors, as Legislators, as County Officers, 
the desolated, outraged homes, with neg- 
lected children, and the wrecks of former 
bliss, will stand out like grim spectres to re- 
mind men of the folly of overstepping the 
bounds which the God of Nature had fixed, 
and creating duties for women which were 
never designed for them. 

Not a single woman would be elevated, 
but thousands would sink amid the allure- 
ments of vice constantly open to those en- 
gaged in public duties. Women are better, 
purer than men, now, because of their se- 
clusion from the world, because of the sa- 
cred protection of their homes in which 
they solely move. Destroy those homes, 
and they are as liable to fall as man, and 
downward in the career of nations will we 
step. 

Legislators! Men and women of intelli- 
gence, have we not told the truth? Have 
we exaggerated inthe least? Is there a pos- 
sibility.that by the inevitable degradation of 
women man can be elevated, and is it best, 
is it necessary that this should be done? 
Should it not, rather, be your aim to pre- 
vent sucha calamity? Our homes, in which 
our children are reared, should be free from 
vice and impurity. Keep them so by keep- 
ing Woman in her sphere, Do not take her 
out of it. Let her remain as the ruler of 
her little kingdom, content with the part of 
life’s duties which the Great Author has as- 
signed to her. 

‘Away with female suffrage! Like Prohi- 
bition, it was begot in a fanatic’s brain, fos- 
tered by designing clerico-political aspirants 
to perpetuate a party and to continue them- 
selves in office, and still insisted upon by 
hungry office-seekers who care nought for 
the country’s future, and refuse to see in 
their course the degeneration of the Ameri- 
can nation. 

The Indianola. Tribune copies the fore- 


going and comments as follows: 





But little interest is as yet manifested in 
the submission of the Woman Suffrage 
question, considering the fact that we are 
now within less than a month of the as- 
sembling of the Legislature. There is such 
an evident lack of enthusiasm in the ques- 
tion among the women of Iowa themselves, 
that the men are not clamoring to give them 
a right which they not only do not want, 
but which they emphatically say they will 
not exercise if given them. If there is to 
be any great discussion of this question, it is 
nearly time that the band was moving into 
position and beginning the music and,as Wo 
man is generally considered a musical being, 
the concert will doubtless be an interesting 
one, to say the least, although, according to 
Dr. Holland, it will all be bass singing. 
But then, as he insists, is it not her right 
and must she not be allowed to exercise it? 
He says it is her undoubted right, but that 
he does not want to hear her sing this part. 
Which we believe is the sentiment of a very 
large majority, not only of the voters, but 
of the women of Iowa. We shall see what 
we shall see. 


9 Ge 
MORTALITY TABLES BY QUETELET. 


These tables of mortality represent many 
different nations, each nation divided ac- 
cording to the ages and sexes of the indivi- 
duals, and we derive from them trustworthy 
conclusions as to the inherent vitality of 
the various members of the human race. 

From birth to the age of five years, out of 
every 1000 inhabitants, there die, in the re- 
spective nations, the numbers given in the 
first column of the following table:— 

DEATHS BETWEEN BIRTH AND FIVE YEARS. 





Total: Females: Males: 
Peer: eee .. ..99 
IL 656000080 
England 
France... 

Belgium.......... .27 
Netherlands ..... a g 
Switzerland. .... . 874... . .128 ..146 


Out of these 7000 persons, 1000 to each 
of the above countries, there attain to the 
age of eighty-five years, 117 males and 143 
females. When we remember that there 
are born annually more males than females, 
in the proportion of 106 to 100, while, on 
the average, there are more adult females 
than males, it becomes evident that there 
must be a greater tenacity of life peculiar to 
the female constitution; a fact also in ac- 
cordance with the deductions of the Rev, 
Samuel Haughton, as laid down in his ‘‘An- 
nual Mechanics” 

The above paragraphs are quoted from 
the Science Record. The greater vitality of 
the baby-girl over the baby-boy is the com- 
mon talk of the nursery. But if our infant 
daughters can thus successfully pass through 
this most sensitive period of human life, 
cannot we trust Nature to bridge over for 
our girls the succeeding periods of their 
physical developement? 

Let us humbly study her methods, follow 
her leadings, and not mar her handiwork. 

East Orange, N. J. c. C. H. 

cueaincdsciibitisctmeaeniniati 
TWO MORE QUESTIONS. 

Epitors JOURNAL:— Shawanebeke, in 
her reply, reminds me of a story about a 
young man who was called upon to pray in 
meeting. He said he could not pray, but 
he had a brother who was great on a foot 
race. Shawanebeke does not attempt to 
answer my question, but flies off at a tan- 
gent and asks me a long string of questions. 

I do not propose to answer any questions 
myself, but would like to ask two more, and 
then shall consider the discussion closed on 
my part. 

First: If the Bible translation was at fault 
in the case I cited, why may it not be at fault 
in others? ; 

Second: If we have to go to the original 
Greek to find out what the Bible means, 
of what use is the Bible to the uneducated? 
If Shawanebeke sees fit to answer these 
questions I want straight-forward answers, 
not tangents. Respectfully, 

HERMAN CAMPTON. 

MeLane, Erie Co., Pa. 


> Qe 
EQUAL RIGHT TO MAKE DONATIONS. 


Harvard College, which refuses to the 
women of Massachusetts their fair share in 
the higher education, recognizes, neverthe- 
less, their equal right to make donations. 
We are told that: ‘All givers of $5,000 in 
money, or of books valued at that amount, 
to Harvard College library, are entitled to 
the honor of having their names placed over 
an alcove. In accordance with this rule, 
the names of Sumner, Walker and Savage 
will be placed over alcoves in the library in 
a few days.” Fair Harvard offers a tempting 
bait. It is place auz dames in the alcove, but 
not in the hall. 

But we feel sure that no woman benefici- 
ary will be likely to send golden gifts to 
Harvard, while Vassar College, and Boston 
and Vermont and Michigan Universities, 
and other first class institutions open to her 
sex, are in need of endowment. Let these 
also place great names over alcoves, and: in- 
vite donations that shall be thus publicly 
recognized and emblazoned. ©. ©. Hf. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. Karz Case Spraeus, of Provi- 
dence, R_ L., is spending the winter in Paria. 
Saran W. Devoiy, M. D., was elected 
orator for the coming year by the Cumber- 
land County (Maine) Medical Society, at its 
annual meeting last week. 

Mrs. Joun Russew, of Turner's Falls, has 
become insane from the loss of a large for- 
tune left by her husband. Her son in New 
York squandered the money. 

Miss Maaare H. Davis, daughter of Jef- 
ferson Davis, was married at St. Lazarus 
(Episcopal) church, Louisville, Ry., Sunday, 
to Judge Hayes, cashier of the State Nation- 
al Bank. : 

Miss Berrina DE Roruscui.p, the eldest 
daughter of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
of Paris, and Baron Albert de Rothschild 
of Vienna, are to be married early in the 
spring. Money marries money. 

Miss Mary A. Emerson, of Winchester, 
Mass., is the successful principal of th 
schools occupying the new building, the 
erection of which has given a fresh impetus 
to the cause of education in that vicinity. 

Mrs. SYBEL Pierce, of East Lexington, 
Mass., is eighty-eight years of age, the 
mother of four living children, and now 
does the knitting for a family of eight per- 
sons, She enjoys excellent health, and re- 
tains the use of her faculties to a remarka- 
ble degree. 

Mrs. G. N. BoaRDMAN, a most success- 
ful teacher of music, and an author of school 
music, is to furnish the readers of The New 
England Journalof Education with one page, 
monthly, of practical exercises and instrue- 
tion in music, original songs and words, for 
all grades of schools. 

Mrs. Livesey, widow of Rev. William 
Livesey, is supplying the pulpit of the 
Methodist church at Braintree, Mass., made 
vacant by the death of her husband. Mrs. 
Livesey was formerly preceptress of the 
seminary at East Greenwich, R. L., and is 
doing good work in her new vocation. 

Miss Lorrie E. Crane, of Newark, N, 
J., and Miss SALuiz£ J. Loup, of Lexington, 
Ky., pupils at Miss Morgan’s American Ger 
man Academy, are the first young women 
to avail themselves of the permission just 
given by the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
at Munich, to attend lectures on perspective 
drawing. 

Mrs. F. O. Suort, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
has gone to Washington, where she will lay 
before Congress her claim for government 
relief, by reason of the death of her hus- 
band and son murdered at the hands of the 
Indians. The Journal learns that Mrs. 
Short goes upon her errand with good pros- 
pects of success. 

Rev. Otympra Brown, of Bridgeport, 
Ct., is about to give a course of practical 
sermons on Sunday evenings in that city, on 
the following topics: ‘The Republic of 
America—a Centennial sermon,” Jan. 9, 
‘‘Human Nature” Jan. 16, ‘‘The Experiment 
of Living” Jan. 23, “The Aim of Christian 
Civilization” Jan. 30, “The Church of 
America” Feb. 6, and ‘Belief in Christ” 
Feb. 13. 

RosaALig MAENHAUL has brought suit 
against the city of New Orleans. The suit 
has been decided by Judge Woods in favor 
of the complainant,a preliminary injunction 
being granted restraining the city authori- 
ties from paying out the funds collected for 
the payment of the interest on the consoli- 
dated bonds for other purposes. The out- 
standing consolidated bonds amount to 
$4,142,000, and enough money is on hand, 
if not diverted, to pay the interest. 


Mrs. Lucia GREEN Brown, of Montpe- 
lier, Vt., and one thousand others, have peti- 
tioned Congress for ‘‘the appointment of a 
commission to inquire and report as to the 
results of the traffic in alcoholic liquors, in 
connection with crime, pauperism and the 
public health, and to recommend what ad- 
ditional legislation, if any, would be bene- 
ficial to suppress, in the sphere of national 
authority, the traffic in alcoholic liquors as 
beverages,”” which was referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who was res- 
cued from an Insane Asylum by Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell and her husband, has been spend- 
ing a few months very pleasantly with her 
sister Mrs. Edwards, at Springfield. She 
very appropriately on Christmas presented 
to Hon- Jesse K. Dubois, one of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s most intimate personal and political 
friends, a gold-headed ash cane inscribed: 
“Cut from the birthplace of A. Lincoln, and 
presented by Dr. J. H. Rodman, of La Rue 
County.” The cane was presented to Pres- 
ident Lincoln during his lifetime, and is now 
given Mr. Dubois as a Christmas present, 
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CHILDHOOD’S FANCIES. 





I am accustomed to make great use of an 


invaluable little volume, the ‘‘Brief Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” and it contains one 
line that often arrests my attention, and 
has for me an inexhaustible charm. The 
plan of the book is simply to give in al 
phabetical order the name of each noted 
person, With his occupation, his biographer, 
and the dates of birth and death; thus pre 
serving in the smallest space, as in an urn 
full of white dust, the substance of each 
career. And among these condensed me- 
morials—inserted between ‘‘Fleming, John. 
Scottish Naturalist,” and ‘‘Fleming, Pat- 
rick, Irish Roman Ecclesiastic’’—occurs 
this line: 


“Fleming, Marjorie, Pe/. (Life by J. Brown, M. D.) 
1803-1811."° 


That is all; but it is to me as touching as 
the epitaphs of children in the Greek 
“Anthology,” Those who have read in Dr. 
Brown's ‘‘Spare Hours” his delicious sketch 
of the fascinating little creature thus com- 
memorated, will not wonder that her life of 
eight years obtained for her a niche in 
fame’s temple as enduring as that of any of 
her maturer clansmen. Nay, what to us is 
a mere ‘“‘Scottish Naturalist” or ‘‘Roman 
Ecclesiastic” beside ‘‘Pet Marjorie?” 

I would fain take this adoption of this 
rare little maiden into the Biographical 
Dictionary, as an indication that we are be- 
ginning a more careful and reverent study 
of childish ways, It is wrong to leave this 
mine of quaintness and originality to be the 
mere wonder of a day in the household, 
when even the savants are beginning to 
talk about ‘‘Psychological Embryology,” 
vouchsafing us two polysyllables, huest b- 
neath whose protecting shadow we may en- 
ter on pleasant themes. Why should we 
praise Agassiz for spending four hours a 
day at the microscope, watching the growth 
of a turtle’s egg, and yet recklessly waste 
our opportunities for observing a far more 
wondrous growth? Or why should the sci- 
entific societies send agents to study the 
Chinook jargon, or the legends of the Flat- 
head Indians, when the more delicious jar- 
gon of these more untamable little nomads 
remains unrecorded? Mr. G,. P. Marsh 
has drawn important inferences as to lan- 
guage from the broken English of children; 
and there are themes of study, more absorb- 
ing still, in their broken and fantastic imag- 
inations. 

Care and duty hem us in so closely dur- 
ing maturer years, that we should become 
dry and desolate but for constantly recur- 
ring to the one period of life when the limi- 
tations of space and time do not oppress us, 
and the far off is as the near. The baby 
who puts out his little hand for the moon is 
compelled to draw it back empty, yet he 
puts it forth many times again. My friend’s 
little daughter, after having the stars for 
the first time pointed out to her, requested 
next day to have “‘two little stars with su- 
gar on them for breakfast.” And in their 
first dealings with human beings children 
set aside the petty barriers of generations 
and centuries in the same fine way. ‘‘Mam- 
ma,” said in my hearing the little daughter 
of a certain poetess, ‘‘did I ever see Mr. 
Shakspeare’’ It was at the dinner-table 
and between two bites of an apple On 
another occasion the same child said with 
equal confidence, ‘Mamma, did you ever 
know Cleopatra?” There was no affecta- 
tion about it; she was accustomed to seeing 
literary people and other notabilities at her 
mother’s house; and Shakspeare and Cleo- 
patra might have come and gone, arm in 
arm, without exciting her half so much as 
the arrival of a new paper doll. Thus a 
child traveling with me, and seeing me sa- 
lute, at a railway station, a certain Metho- 
dist minister of great dimensions, inquired, 
with casual interest, whether that was the 
Pope? To assign to the Pope his proper 
place in space, and to Shakspeare or his 
heroines their rightful position in time,— 
what have children to do with such trifles? 
Matters more important claim their atten- 
tion; are there not hoops and skipping 
ropes and luncheon? 

And when the imagination of children 
thus sets out on its travels, it embraces 
with the same easy sweep the whole realm 
of mythology and fairy-land, still without 
questioning or surprise. A young gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, aged seven, who 
had already traveled in Greece with his 
father, and who was familiar by hearsay 
with the Homeric legends, formed lately : 
plan of vast compass for summer enter- 
tainment. He proposed to his father that 
they should erect a hotel on one of the 
Plymouth (Massachusetts) hills, and should 
engage all the Greek gods and goddesses as 
permanent attractions for the possible 
boarders. He suggested that these deities 
had been “turned out” so long that they 
would doubtless be glad to get places, and 
he couid afford to pay them handsome sal- 
aries out of the profits. It was a part of 
the scheme that Agamemnon, Ulysses, and 
others, should also be engaged to ‘“‘preach” 
at the hotel, giving in their discourses’ a 
narrative of the Trojan war. This course 
of lectures was to last ten years, and to be 
repeated in every decade; and finally Or- 
pheus and the Nine Muses were to give a 
series of concerts for the benefit of the en- 
terprise. This plan he devised for himself 














and quite independently of his father, but 


wished that gentleman to use his influence 
with the colleges toward securing the nec 
essary spectators. This appeal was met by 
the generous pledge of a hundred tickets 
from Cambridge alone, whenever this 
“grand combination of attractions,” as the 
programmes say, should be brought togeth 
er. 

In what land of blissful fancy do children 
dwell when they build up such visions as 
this—eager to talk about them, wounded if 
they are ridiculed, desolate if they are 
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| dious aid, children will 


crushed, and yet never absolutely believing | 


them to be wholly true? In maturer years 
we still yield ourselves with some readiness 
to fancy; we weep at the theater; actors 
themselves weep. Charles Lamb's friend 
Barbara 8. remembered, in old age, how 
her neck had been scalded in childhood by 
the hot tears that fell from the eyes of Mrs. 
Porter, as Isabella. It does not even re- 
quire the illusion of the visible stage in or- 
der to produce such emotions. When 
Richardson was writing ‘Clarissa Har- 
lowe” he had letters by scores, imploring 
him to save his heroine from impending de- 
spair, or to bring back Lovelace to virtue. 
Pray, reform him; will you not save a soul, 
sir?” wrote one correspondent; and Colley 
Cibber vowed that he should lose his faith 
in a merciful Providence unless Clarissa 
were protected. Nor were these the mere 
whims of a fantastic period, for who does 
not remember the general groan of dismay 
among the young women of America when 
Miss Alcott, in her second volume, forbade 
the banns between Joe and Laurie. Yet 
how far do even these instances fall short 
of the intensity of childhood’s emotions! 

I knew a little girl who was found sob- 
bing in bed, one night, unable to close her 
eyes, long after her usual time of slumber. 
With much reluctance and after long cross- 
examination, she owned that her sorrow re- 
lated solely to the woes of ‘‘Long Tail” and 
“Blue Eyes,” two devoted rats, whose 
highly wrought adventures she had just 
been reading in a child’s magazine. ‘‘Biue 
Eyes” had been caught in a trap, from 
which ‘‘Long Tail” had finally rescued her, 
but their sufferings had been so vividly de- 
scribed, that it was long before she could 
be induced to view it as anything buta real 
tragedy. Less casy of persuasion was a 
child once under my charge, a boy of twelve, 
unusually strong and active, spending al- 
most his whole time in the open air, who 
was yet moved by the story of ‘‘Undine” to 
such exaggerated emotion, that he lay 
awake the greater part of the night, in an 
agony of tears, which grew worse and worse 
till L hit upon a happy thought, and imag- 
ined for him a wholly new ending to the 
tale,—bringing Undine out of the water and 
re-uniting her to Hildebrand, so that all 
should live happily ever after. Being offer- 
ed this entirely ideal refuge from an equally 
ideal woe, my poor little pupil dried up. his 
tears and was asleep in ten minutes. 

We are apt to be amazed that children 
should thus lend themselves to be profound- 
ly moved by what they do not, after all, ac- 
cept as truth. But what know they of real 
or unreal?) The bulk of the world’s assum- 
ed knowledge—as that the earth revolves 
around the sun—is to them as remote from 
personal verification as their fairy stories, 
and seems moreimprobable. They have to 
take almost everything for granted, and the 
faculty of ‘‘make-believe” is really in con- 
stant exercise, whether in study or play. 
“Only the Encyclopedia to learn,” said 
Lord Chatham, with doubtful encourage- 
ment, to his boy; but, so long as it is all 
hearsay, how is any one to draw the line 
where the wonders of the Encyclopedia end, 
and those of the ‘Arabian Nighis” begin? 

“T should think,” said my little cousin to 
me, as he hung enraptured over the ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” ‘‘that those Apollyons 
must be a bad kind of fellows to have 
about!” He would have taken the same 
view of rattlesnakes, never having actually 
seen either species of monster. Sir Philip 
Sidney says, when speaking of the old the 
atrical practice of labeling the stage-scen- 
ery, “What child is there, that, coming to 
a play, and seeing ‘ Thebes’ written on an 
old door, doth believe that it is Thebes?” 
But all history, and art, and science are but 
so many stage-doors to the child, and they 
are all labeled Thebes, or something still 
more incomprehensible, Even Keats be- 
gins his classification of the universe with 
“things real, as sun, moon, and passages of 
Shakespeare.” The truth is, that the child 
does not trouble himself to discriminate be- 
tween the real and ideal worlds at all, but 
simply goes his way, accepts as valid 
whatever appeals to his imagination, and 
meanwhile lives out the day and makes 
sure of his dinner. Luckily, you can by 
no means put him off with any Barme- 
cide delusion about that. 

We do not sufficiently remember that the 
most hum-drum daily life is essentiaily 
ideal to an imaginative child, or is, at least. 

sasily idealized. One secret of the charm 
of ‘‘Charles Auchester” is, that in the early 
chapters it describes the enchantment pro- 
duced by music on many a susceptible 
child, portraying emotions such as many 
have experienced, but none had ever before 
dared to describe. There is nothing in it 
which overstates what 1 can remember to 
have felt in childhood when lying awake 
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in bed, after dark, and listening to my sis 
ter’s piano. It may have been a nightly 
ten minutes, at most, but I perceive now, 
in looking back, that the music lulled all 
childish sorrows to sleep, and drew a cur- 
tain of enchantment over the experience of 
every day. And even without such melo 
take the echoes of 
the most prosaic events and weave them 
into song and legend for themselves. [low 
vivid the picture of the lonely life of the 
Bronte household, with their nightly 
dramas, into which Bonaparte the 
Duke of Wellington enter, and the way- 
faring man at the door is caught up into the 
romance. But a thousand such childish 
experiences are unrecorded. We go to 
visit the families of our friends, and find 
that we have long served as dramatis per 
sone to their children. They have only 
heard of us, have never seen us; but they 
have long since painted us in their pictures, 
played us in their games, named dolls or 
boats after us, and taken us with them on 
imaginary voyages to the North Pole. 
They have supplemented their own lives, 
in short, by including in fancy the expe- 
riences of every life with which thay have 
come in contact. 

It is a common thing for children to live 
in some world of their own, apart from all 
their daily duties and belongings. In one 
household of my acquaintance, two little 
girls possess a private fairy-land named 
“Blab.” All their play hours are passed in 
it; its secrets are known to them only; 
even their parents are not admitted; but 
their baby sister, not yet two years old, is 
by birthright a citizen of the realm, and 
acts with great dignity her part in its pa- 
geants. They have invented for this en- 
chanted land a language, both spoken and 
written—their father, it should be said, is 
an eminent linguist,—and they have de- 
vised novel combinations of letters, to ex- 
press sounds not represented in the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

I knew another child who spent her sum- 
mers on a charming estate by the sea-shore, 
with her grandfather for chief playmate. 
They jointly peopled with a fairy world 
the woods and rocks around them; every 
rocky cave, every hollow tree, every hole 
in the ground was full of enchantment. 
There were paths and ravines where it was 
forbidden to walk fast or speak aloud, 
The two playmates would steal off by 
themselves and hold secret converse for 
hours, concerning these wonders, till, on 
one unlucky day, the elder conspirator for- 
got himself so far as to speak disrespectful- 
ly of the prime minister of the Court of 
Fairyland. No ‘actual peril could have 
taken more apparent hold of the child’s im- 
agination. She walked up and down, 
wringing her hands, and endeavoring to 
propitiate the supposed wrath of these 
beings unseen, by such highly wrought ap- 
peals as this: 

“IT come to implore you in behalf of my 
beloved grandpapa! Spare him! O re- 
spectable Green Bird! do his doom lightly!” 

Another child of my acquaintance cre- 
ated for himself, before he could speak 
plain, a realm less fairy-like but more 
fantastic, whose ideal hero was named 
“Mr. Dowdy.”” The materials for his ca- 
reer were all drawn from the incidents of 
daily life in the streets of Boston, where 
the child dwelt; and nothing was seen from 
the windows that was not immediately 
glorified among the incidents of Mr. Dow- 
dy’s life. Going once to spend a night at 
the house, I found the elder members of 
the family quite excited about a public 
meeting which they had attended, and 
which had been broken up by a mob. I 
had petitioned, as usual, that the little boy 
might sleep with me, for his imagination, 
like that of most children, was liveliest at 
first waking, and his prattle was, When 
taken in moderation, a great delight. 1 ae- 
cordingly found his pretty head lying on 
my pillow at bed-time, and was aroused 
the next morning, to listen with drowsy 
ears to Mr. Dowdy in full career, Nest 
ling close to me, the young narrator pro 
ceeded. The excitements of the night 
previous had added to his vocabulary a 
new word; and, accordingly, “Mobs” ap 
peared on the scene as a new figure, a sort 
of collective unit, antagonistic to all good 
—a prince of the powers of evil—a malign 
being who made unscemly noises, broke 
benches in halls, and forced peaceful aunts 
to flee for their lives. To ‘*Mobs” malig- 
nant enters the virtuous and triumphant 
Dowdy, and the scene thus proceeds: 

‘Then Mobs come up’tairs again, make 
a noise, frighten the people, frighten 
Aunty. Then Mr. Dowdy come; he set his 
dog on Mobs; eat him all up; drive him 
away.” 

Then rising in bed, with an air of final 
decision and resistless fate: 

“It says in Queen Victoria’s book, that 
outragis Mobs must be put down ’tairs!” 

So heartily had I gone along with the 
flow of narrative, that I hardly felt dis- 
posed to question the infallible oracle thus 
cited, and ‘‘The Koran or the Sword” 
seemed hardly a more irresistible appeal 
than Queen Victoria's book. I had not the 
slightest conception what it meant, but, on 
inquiry at breakfast, 1 was shown one of 


and 


those frightfui medical almanaes, such as 
are thrown in at unoffending front doors. 
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This, it seemed, had been seized upon by 
one of the elder boys, and one of its por- 
traits had been pronounced to look just 
like the pictures of Prince Albert. It had 
afterward passed to my little friend, who 
had christened it, for the alleged resem- 
blance, ‘“‘Queen Victoria’s book,” and had 
hung it on the wall, to be henceforth cited 
solemnly, as containing the statutes of the 
imaginary realm where Dowdies dwelt. 

More commonly, | suppose, this ideal 
being is incarnated in a doll. I knew a 
little girl who spent a winter with two 
maiden ladies, and who had been presented 
by one of them witha paper doll, gorgeous- 
ly arrayed. She named it the Marquis, and 
at once assigned to that nobleman the heart 
and hand of her younger He 
was thenceforth always treated with the 
respect due to the head of the house; a 
chair and plate were assigned him at table, 
though, for reasons of practical conven- 
ience, he usually sat in the plate. ‘‘Good- 
morning” must always be said tohim. The 
best of everything must be first offered to 
him, or else Lizzie was much hurt, and the 
family were charged with discourteous neg- 
lect. Indeed she always chose to take the 
tone that he did not receive quite the con- 
sideration to which his rank and services 
entitled him; and when she first awaked in 
the morning, she would give reproving lec- 
tures to his supposed spouse, ‘‘He does 
everything for you,” the child would say to 
this lady; ‘the earns money, and buys you 
all that you have; he shovels your paths for 
you”—this being perhaps on a snowy morn- 
ing when that process was audible— ‘‘and 
yet you do not remember all his kindness.” 
The whole assumed relationship was treated 
as an absolute reality, and the lively farce 
lasted, with undiminished spirit, during the 
whole of a New England winter. 

It is matter for endless pondering. What 
place does this sort of thing really occupy 
in achild’s mind? It is not actually taken 
for truth; the child will sometimes stop in 
full career and say: ‘But this is all make- 
believe, you know,” and then fling itself 
again into the imaginary drama, as ardent- 
ly as ever. These little people know the 
distinction between truth and falsehood, 
after all, and the great Turenne, when a 
boy, challenged a grown-up officer for say- 
ing that Quintus Curtius was only a ro- 
mance. These fancies are not real; they 
are simply something that is closer than re- 
ality. This makes the charm of that inex- 
haustibly fascinating book, ‘‘Alice in the 
Looking-Glass,” a book which charms every 
child, and which I have yet heard quoted 
by the President of the London Philologi- 
cal Society in his annual address, and to 
the reading of a chapter of which I have 
seen Mr. Darwin listen with boyish glee by 
his own fireside. No other book comes so 
near to the very atmosphere of the dawn- 
ing mind, that citizen of an inverted world, 
where the visions are half genuine, and the 
realities half visions. After Alice in the 
story has once stepped into the looking- 
glass, passing through it to the world where 
everything is reversed, she is at once 
amazed by everything and by nothing. It 
does not seem in the least strange to be 
talking with the queen of the white chess- 
men, or to have her remember the things 
that are not to happen till week after next. 
Alice in the pictures never loses the sweet 
bewildered expression we know so well, 
and yet she is ‘‘always very much interest- 
ed in questions of eating and drinking,” 
and is as humanand charming as Pet Mar- 
jorie. Who shall disentangle the pretty 
complication? The real and unreal over- 
lap and interpenetrate each other in a 
child’s mind, film upon film, till they can 
be detached only by a touch as subtile as 
that of Swinburne, when he essays to sep- 
arate the successive degrees of remoteness 
in the portrait of a girl looking at her own 
face in a mirror,—a poem on the picture of 
a likeness, the shadow of the shadow of a 


hostess. 


shade. 
“Art thou the ghost, my sister,— 
White sister there? 
Am I the ghost,—who knows? 
My hand, a fallen rose, 
Lies snow-white on white snows, 
And takes no care,” 
Nor does it require any peculiarly gifted 
temperament to bring forth these phenom- 
ena of childhood. Given the dawning mind 


as agent, and the wonderful universe as 
material, and all else follows of itself. 
Some of the most remarkable stories, I 
have ever known were told of children 


whose maturer years revealed nothing ex- 
traordinary, just as | heard the other day 
of a girl who could hum the second to a 
musical air before she could speak, and 
who, on growing up, proved to have hardly 
any ear for music. There never was a 
child so matter-of-fact, perhaps, but his 
mind, on coming in contact with the outer 
world, encountered experiences as hazy as 
the most dreamy poet could depict. In 
older people we can discriminate between 
different temperaments, but childhood is 
in itself a temperament, or does the work 
of one; and it is brought face to face with a 
universe of realities so vast and bewildering 
that you may add all the realm of the im- 
possible and hardly make the puzzle more 
profound. 

In Hans Andersen’s story, the old hen 
assures her chickens that the world is very 
much larger than is commonly .»supposed— 
thai indecd it stretches to the other side of 

















the -parson’s orchard, for she has looked 
through a hole in the fence and has seen, 
But to the child, the whole realm of know} 
edge is the parson’s orchard, and all experi 


| ence is only a glimpse through some new 


hole in the fence. What deceives us elderg 
is, that the child placidly keeps on his Way 
through this world of delusion, full of hig 
school and his play, and accepting every 
thing as easily as we accept the impossibili 
ties of our dreams. Hle is no more cop 
cerned with your philosophical analysis 
of his mental processes than were the pig 
eons reared by Darwin with the inferences 
he drew from their plumage and their 
Holding in himself, could we but 
understand him, the key to all mysteries, 
the urchin does not so much as suspect that 
there is a key to be sought. If he bestows 
one thought upon the problem of his exis. 
tence, he dismisses it easily with the as- 
sumption that grown-up people understand 
it all. But his indifference lulls the grown 
up people also, and even as we watch him his 
childhood passes, and his fancies “fade in- 
to the light of common day.” 

Thus much for the forms which a child’s 
fancy wears. They might be further illus- 
trated by endless examples, but let us now 
consider the influence exerted by this fac 
ulty upon the other powers. It is certain, 
to begin with, that the imagination is, next 
to love, the most purifying influence of a 
child’s life. In proportion as the little 
creature absorbs itself in an ideal world, it 
has a mental pre-occupation ‘‘driving far 
off each thing of sin and guilt.” Indolence 
or selfish reverie may come in, doubtless, 
but not coarseness. In a strongly imagina- 
tive childish nature, even if evil seems to 
enter, it leaves little trace behind, and the 
soul insensibly clears itself once more. The 
foundations of virtue are laid in the imagi- 
nation, before conscience and reason have 
gained strength, This is according to Pla- 
to’ theory of the true education, as given 
in the second book of *‘The Laws.” “I 
mean by education,” he says, ‘‘that training 
which is given by suitable habits to the 
first instinets of virtue in children; when 
pleasure and friendship, and pain and hatred 
(of vice) are rightly implanted in souls not 
yet capable of understanding the nature of 
them, and who find them, when they have 
attained reason, to be in harmony with her. 
This harmony of the soul, when perfected, 
is virtue.” 

I do not, by any means, assert that the 
ideal temperament tends to keep a child 
from all faults—only from the grosser 
faulis. The imagination may sometimes 
make him appear cowardly, for insiance, 
through the vividness with which he imag- 
ines dangers that do not touch the nerves of 
the stolid or prosaic. On the other hand, 
the same faculty may make him brave, when 
excited by a great purpose, excluding all 
immediate fears. So the imagination may 
make him appear cruel sometimes, when it 
takes the form of an intense desire to solve 
any mystery of life and death, and to assert 
the wondrous fact of human control over 
them; an impulse beginning when the boy 
kills his first bird, and not always satiating 
itself in the most experienced hunter. But 
the same imaginative power may also make 
him humane, if it be led to dwell on the suf- 
ferings of the animal, the bereaved nest, the 
dying young. ‘‘God gives him wings and 
I shoot him down,” says Bettine. ‘‘Ah, 
no, that chimes not in tune.” [ suppose 
we ure all at times more sentimental than 
we consent to acknowledge, and at other 
times more hard-hearted; and it is for edu- 
cation so to direct our imaginative power 
that it shall help us in the contest between 
right and wrong, 

Nevertheless parents, as must be owned, 
often regard the imagination as a faculty to 
be dreaded for their children. Pecple are 
like Mr. Peter Magnus in Pickwick, who 
disliked any thing original, and did not see 
the necessity for it. They assume that 
this faculty is a misleading gift, tending to 
untruth—making a boy assert that a hun 
dred cats are fighting in the garden, when 
there are only his own and another. Yet 
this extreme statement is not to be 
ranked among deliberate faisehoods—it is 
only an intense expression, what the Greeks 
called a plural of reverence. For the boy 
two cats are as good or as bad as a hundred, 
if they only scratch and sputter cnough, 
which, indeed, they are apt io do. He can- 
not report the battle as greater than his im 
agination sees it, Objectively there may be 
but two cats, subjectively there are a thou- 
sand. Indeed, each single animal expands 
before his eyes like that dog in Leech’s 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” which is 
first depicted as it seemed to those travelers 
—vast, warlike, terrific;—and afterward, as 
it would have seemed to the unimaginative 
observer, only a poor little barking cur. 
To give the full value of the incident both 
pictures are needful, and it is only when 
the power of expression matures that we 
learn to put both into one, securing vividness 
without sacrificing truth. Professor Jared 
Sparks, the most pains taking of historians, 
used to tell us in college that no man could 
write history well without enough of imag- 
inative power to make it graphic. 

The tables of children and of child-like 
nations, even where they give tongues to 
animals and trees, have an element of truth 
which causes them now to be collected for 
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in the facial expression of animals, children 
boldly go farther, and attribute words as 
well as signs. “Il was never so be-rhymed,” 
says Shakespeare’s Rosalind, “‘since Py 
thagoras’ time, that I was an Irish rat, which 
I can hardly remember.’ But children, as 
Heine says, still remember when they were 
animals and trees; and the theory of trans 
migration always has great fascination for 
them, as all those who were brought up on 
‘Evenings at Home” will recall. Even the 
conception of their own pre-existence some 
times gets into their heads. A meditative 
little fellow, the son of a fricnd of mine, 
waked one morning with the mystical re 
mark on his lips: ‘‘“Mamma, we 
been here more than once, and | was only 
the last that was sent.” 
God and of the future life, too, their imag 
inations have play, sometimes leading to 
the most familiar and amusing utterances, 
and then to words that help older minds to 
trust a higher guidance, and to keep an out- 
Jook into spheres unseen. The easy faith 
of children strengthens our own, and re- 
minds us that the very word ‘‘juvenile” 
comes from the Latin jveo, which means 
“to help” 

Every autumn I collect in my room the 
young seed-vessels of the common milk- 
weed, which may be found by every road- 
side. They presently open, and all winter 
long the graceful tufts of sheeny silk are 
slowly detaching themselves with constant, 
tireless, noiseless motion; each mounting 
into the currents of warm air and silently 
floating away. You cannot keep these lit- 
tle voyagers down; you cannot guide them 
as they soar; they are presently found cling- 
ing in unexpected places and are set free at 
atouch, to float away again; they occupy 
the room with a delicate aerial life of their 
own. Like these winged things are the 
fancies of childhood, giving to the vital 
seed of thought its range; bearing it lightly 
over impurities and obstructions, till it falls 
into some fitting soil at last, there to re- 
create itself and bear fruit a hundred fold.— 
T. W. Higginson in Seribner’s Monthly. 

‘ nano Reset 
WOMAN IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 





The Woman Question is one which to- 
day has many friends and foes, sympathiz- 
ers and deriders, converts and dilly-dallyers, 
and very many who are professedly neutral, 
though the latter are rather inclined to op- 
pose it. As newspapers have a great deal 
to say on the subject, and as newspapers 
are chiefly conducted by men, the majority 
of editors can give only masculine, one-sid- 
ed views regarding Woman. What the pa- 
pers say may be taken as a pretty fair speci- 
men of what men believe. For instance: 

‘‘Woman’s sphere is home.” Arguing 
from the frequency with which we are told 
this, one might imagine we did not know 
it already. No woman objects to this; she 
rather glories in the fact that here she is 
queen and no man can usurp her place. She 
knows that no one like herself can give toa 
home a subtle air of refinement, a charm in 
the arrangement of its pictures, a grace in 
the trailing of its vines, a harmony in the 
disposal of its colors. Why, then, is this 
sentiment, beautiful enough originally, so 
often repeated as to become hackneyed into 
a platitude? Deeper than this speech lies 
an idea that women are dissatisfied with 
their dull, monotonous, conventional exist- 
ence, and desire a change that will—what? 
He does not know. He has a sort of con- 
fused jumble of ‘“‘unsex,” ‘‘feminine weak- 
ness,” ‘‘protection,” in his brain’s lum- 
ber-room, and—well, ‘‘Woman’s sphere is 
home,” she had better be a good child and 
stay there. 

Did it ever occur to the ‘‘spherists” to in- 
quire to how many women this is a sad 
mockery? Will they say this to the poor 
widows, with helpless children dependent 
on them? Will they tell this to a poor or- 
phan girl asking for employment? Would 
they make it a ground for giving her less 
wages than they would a man, for the same 
work? Would they wonder, should she drop 
her head in her hands and sob, when they 
excuse themselves on the plea that ‘‘Nature 
never intended a woman to work outside of 
her home, while a man etc.,”’ at the memo- 
ry which they have rudely stirred up of the 
happy home lost forever when her kind par- 
ents were removed from the land of the liv- 
ing? Will they say it to the poor, aspiring, 
noble-hearted girl, cramped by cold, nar- 
row-minded parents, in a home worse than 
a living tomb? Will they say it to the 
drunkard’s wife, her heart and soul crushed 
and blighted by an existence like hell on 
earth? Will they say it to the lonely toil- 
ers, weary of beart and brain, who have 
struggled on from childhood to middle-age, 
without love, or sympathy, or opportunity 
for culture, maintaining all along a true, 
womanly purity, and achieving little else 
than bare food and shelter? God pity all 
such! What dothey know of home? Many 
have a prospect of a heavenly one, but of 
none other. 

Women, who, to save their bodies or souls 
gr both, from starvation, put themselves in 
such positions as to have no home duties, 
have thereby, according to this popular the- 
ory, gone out of the element for which Na- 
sure designed them. Oh, the bitter cruelty 
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Few women have yet 
had a life outside of \ 
Was the possibility of their having one in it. 
It is as brutal to sneer at a woman without 
i home as it is to taunt a deformity, though 
nature undoubtedly means symmetrical 
shape. But, remember, a home for a wo 
man does not mean a house with the neces 
sary furniture, of which she shall be mis 
tress, or in which she shall have a rightful 
place. The home instinct is a divine one, 
and is too deeply implanted in Woman's na 
ture to be subverted ever by a desire for po 
litical power. A woman's voting will no 
more take out this element than viving a 
tree more room in which to develop will de 


stroy its symmetry as a tree. The more in 


u home, if there ever 


telligence that centers in a home, the more | 


benefit all in it will receive, and as the bal 


lot is an educator, its effect in increasing wo- | 
man’s general knowledge will benefit our | 


homes. 

When a woman works she should be hon- 
ored for her effort, and encouraged, and not 
be falsely characterized as cold-hearted and 
self-seeking. 

“Woman's highest glory is to be a wife 
and mother.” Here is something else that 
has been said too often. The trouble is, not 
that women will forget it, but that they will 
remember it. Every girl who ever had a 
grandmother knows it, be that lady a stately 
dowager, who informs her that ‘A gentle- 
man cares more for the manners of his wife 
than her education, and I would rather you 
should be able to conduct yourself graceful 
ly in company than that you should be able 
to perform quadratic equations correctly,” 
or a Village dame who says ‘‘In my young 
days no girl was considered ‘fit to be mar- 
ried’ who could not stitch a shirt 
(we didn't use sewing-machines then, to en- 
courage idleness!) nor make good bread.” 
No need to remind us of that, when we have 
been taught all our lives that the Woman's 
creed begins, ‘‘l believe in getting married.” 
Women do not dislike to be married any 
more than ever they did, but they do like 
more than ever (uv kiow into what sort of 
hands they run the risk of putting them- 
When men see the number of intel- 
ligent, refined, single women increasing, 
they may know that it is not through any 
additional depravity on the part of the wo- 
men as a result of their advance in knowl- 
edge, but because their increased culture 
gives them a better insight into the thoughts 
and habits of men, and a corresponding dis- 
inclination to be made victims, even though 
by becoming such they escape the horrible 
name ‘‘old maid.” 

‘Woman's highest glory is to be a wife 
and mother.” Well, it is not very hard for 
a woman to reach her highest glory. A 
school girl gets ‘‘beaux on the brain,” then 
good-bye study. Her school life after that 
is an attempt to fill a basket with fruit and 
chips. Finally she leaves, her mind still 
crude, her only well-devoloped ideas being, 
first: It is a disgrace to be an old maid; see- 
ond: Men don’t like girls who don’t look 
pretty. The second, still further develop- 
ed into bewitching toilets, merges into the 
first, and within two years, perhaps, the un- 
disciplined school girl has achieved ‘‘Wo- 
man’s highest glory,” and there’ is nothing 
nobler or grander left for her this side of 
heaven. 

And what of the whole-souled. large- 
brained, clear-eyed women, who have fought 
and conquered, who have triumphed over 
the most formidable obstacles that preju- 
dice, ignorance, ill-judged friendship, and 
sarcastic enmity, have thrown in their way’ 
What of Rosa Bonheur, the heroine who 
stands on her own supreme hights, too high 
to be affected by compliments or sneers; of 
Emily Faithful, the true, tender heart em- 
bracing all women in one sisterhood; of 


bosom, 


selves. 


Jean Ingelow, the sad, sweet singer; of An- 
na Dickinson, Alice and Phebe Cary, Har- 
riet Hosmer, Angela Burdett-Coutts? Many 
others there are whom all know; thousands 
there are of whom the world knows little, 
who are striving for their own development 
or for the elevation of womankind. How 
do men regard them all? Men had _ better 
confess, for I know, though perhaps they 
themselves scarcely acknowledge it. They 
admire these women; yes, of course, but 
they cannot help feeling something akin to 
this: ‘‘After all, they are only feminine men. 
They are out of their sphere.” 

That prejudice is too deeply seated to be 
easily taken out. Not one of these sublime 
women is a wife and mother, and so they 
must all stand back and give place to Brid- 
get Maloney who is. Bridget cannot write 
or read; no matter, she has achieved ‘‘Wo- 
man’s highest glory.” Bridget indulges a 
little too freely in the ‘‘crayther.”” Never 
mind, she has achieved—you know the rest. 
Bridget beats her boy and sends him out 
to beg and steal; but these irregularities are 
not sufficient to prevent her from being a 
perfect woman, because, having achieved 
Woman’s highest glory, all lower consider- 
ations cannot affect that perfection which 
is found in the highest hights. 

No protestations! (speaking aside to my 
dear gentlemen friends.) You may tell me 
you meant a ‘‘good” wife and mother, and 
all that, but I know you. You do believe, 
whether you know it or not, that an ‘‘old 
maid” is a pitiable object, or you would not 
be so devoted to the charming, chatty, gai- 
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| creature, she can’t cook. 





ly-dressed, albeit somewhat insipid, little 
Mrs. A., aged cighteen, and never once look 
at the grave, plainlv-attired 

broadly-cultured Miss B.. aged forty-five 
because—you had better tell me why. I 
know that i ' 


noble-minded, 


is so, but | cannot account for 
ul of men’s doings. If you do look at the 
last lady, it is to wonder why she never 
could get a husband. Men do not consider 
marriage their highest glory. Why 
should it be considered Woman’s* Be CAUSE, 
us men May marry sometime, and they could 
not were there no women, they think Wo 
men created expressly to accommodate them 
in this respect, and as whatever fails of the 
end for which it is created is useless, so un 
married women have failed to accomplish 
their destiny. 


then, 


Maybe they do not mean all 
this, but we women, as we read men’s para 
graphs, cannot help thinking they mean 
something of the kind. 

This theory, like the one before it, is not 
practical at all. A woman's highest glory 
is to be a true Woman. Womanly dignity 
does not consist in giving through death, 
life, which, however sublime it may be, is 
afterall but a form of physical develop- 
ment. Is it possible that all the benevo- 
lence, sympathy, intelligence, culture, pie 
ty ina single woman, could, even in thought, 
be neutralized, because she is, forsooth, an 
“old maid?” Woman's highest glory con- 
sists in Geaseless striving, perhaps through 
many years and over countless discourage- 
ments, after a wide-spreading, soul-benefit- 
ing nobility, which nothing external can 
give or take away. 

“Young ladies will find it far easier to 
dispose of themselves by cultivating amiable 
qualities of mind, than by arraying them- 
selves in beautiful robes. Remember that 
it is a dreadful thing to live and die a self. 
manufactured old maid.” Why cannot an 
“old maid” have any rest? Is it possible 
that men believe women make themselves 
old maids by indulging in suchebad humors 
that no men will have them’ And do they 
really advise a young lady to be good he- 
cause she thereby has a better chance of be- 
ing married? The gist of this paragraph 
(quoted verbatim) is that every young lady 
should be anxious to put herself in the 
hands of anybody whom she can induce to 
take her, and that the best way to succeed 
is to be amiable, for agreeable young ladies 
succeed, and disagreeable ones fail. (What 
do men generally think of us, anyhow? One 
paragraph says that women are, now-a-days, 
too reluctant to marry, and almost at the 
same time we see angther which considers 
us all on the tiptoe gf expectation.) Wedo 
not deserve to hav¢ such degrading things 
said of us. Are a woman's very virtues to 
be used as a stock in trade in the matrimo- 
nial market? There is not the slightest hint 
of fitness nor love nor congeniality, nor a 
suspicion that a woman might remain sin- 
gle in consequence of finding none of these 
qualities in men; no, only the bare escape 
from living and dying unmarried! 

‘Every girl should be a good cook.” ‘The 
surest way to reach a man’s heart is through 
his stomach.” If the last assertion be true, 
as, from its constant repetition, one must be- 
lieve it is, we do not wonder that Woman’s 
culinary duties are so constantly harped 
upon, If a man’s heart is in his stomach, 
we might naturally expect that his heart's 
desire would be the gratification of his stom- 
ach. Do men really know what they say 
when they pen paragraphs to the effect that 
a woman cannot be happy unless she gains 
the love of a creature so constituted that if 
she would keep that love she must do it by 
ever after tickling his palate? A high des- 
tiny, truly, is Woman's! 

Perhaps the very men who write such rub- 
bish will be the very first to protest that they 
But all can testify 
that we constantly read in the newspapers 
the masculine belief that the fact of a girl's 
being created a girl proves that she was cre- 
ated to cook victuals. Let a woman achieve 
fame or wealth by her brain; she is a poor 
Let her name be 
known everywhere abroad for her whole- 
souled benevolence; yes, there is hope that 
she may at last be saved, for she can make 
good bread. Some of the professed friends 
of Woman,s advancement plead in extenu- 
ation of her using her God-given talents, 
that she has already paid the penalty for be- 
ing a woman, and “‘has learned to cook.” 
This cry is so often repeated and re-echoed 
that we women often ask in indignation, 
would a man really rather see Harriet Hos- 
mer produce a white statue that the world 
might admire, which will endure forever, 
or a white loaf of bread, that one or two 
might admire, which will endure for a day? 
Oh! these caustic paragraphs burn deeper 
than men think! Must a woman be always 
body, never soul? Or if soul, always un- 
developed child-soul? 

“T wish I had a beau,” wrote a young 
lady to the correspondent’s column of a pop- 
ular weekly. ‘Learn to make good bread,” 
was the reply. ‘‘There is an old tradition 
that good girls and good bread are usually 
found together. We never heard of a young 
lady who had taken the prize for good bread 
at an agricultural fair, who was long with- 
out a bean after that.” I hope she got him. 
The man who loves a woman for the bread 
she makes is a perfect match for the wo- 
mau who will submit to have her bread 


meant no such thing. 


more attracive than her soul. I do not 
blame the editor at all. He was but a 
for the prevailing masculine 
who 


mouth-piece 
voice. But I 
would have answered 


know many women 
“If the Lord 
beau, he will do it in his own 


Stop 


means 
to give you a 
good time and in his own good way 
vork to culti 


thinking about ii, and go te 


vate your soul, and if a tra beart should 
ever be yours, you will be ail the more wor 


thy; if not, you will still be a noble woman, 


making all womankind grander for your 
having lived'” All honor to the ‘crooked 
girl,” who says, “Um a wretched house 


keeper, and IT want all the men to know it, 
and if Tam ever loved at all, it will be a 
love worth having, for it will be for myself 
alone.” 
make herself an excellent housekeeper, 
should occasion ever require her to be one 
at all, and all the better because it was not 
expected of her 


That girl will be the very one to | 


Often and often we hear advice given to | 


a young man on the lookout for a wife, to 


catch a girl unawares, so as to see what she 


looks like in dishabille. 

is ever visible in curl-papers, (never mind- 

ing the possibility of necessity for haste in 
| the household) who slops herself in her 
| work, who is ever minus white collars and 
| cuffs, in short is ever other than the pretty 
creature she ought to be, ‘“‘does not deserve 
to be married.” What do women think of 
all this? Oh, many, many things! For in- 
stance, added to the degrading theory that 
every woman must cook, is the more de- 
grading, since nearly impossible one, that 
she must preserve a fresh, immaculate ap- 
pearance throughout the process. Then 
arises the question, who are these young 
men that deserve such wonderful wives? 
In how many much worse states than being 
in disordered hair and soiled cuffs, since not 
so easily remedied, might too many of these 
same young men be caught’ It is easy for 
a man to find out about a lady's soiled cults, 
but how easy is it for her to find out about 
his soiled soul’ Besides, the whole enlight 
enment these precious gentlemen are to ob 
tain is founded upon fraud. True gentle 
men, Nature’s princes, never want to see too 
much, Some men might say, ‘‘Clever strat- 
egy,’ but women would say, ‘Beware of 
any man who would take a mean advantage 
of you in the smallest degree. Rejoice, ye 
nymphs of the wrinkled collars that you 
have been delivered from those who love 
you for your looks alone.”’ Untidiness is 
to be deprecated, of course, but it is not so 
very easy to avoid it while ‘‘in the suds.” 
How silly to ‘build a character” founded 
on a few unfortunate moments. True love 
is the attraction of souls. 
ede 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN UNDER 
THE ROMAN LAW. 





It is constantly asserted and it seems to 
be quite generally believed, that under the 
Roman law women had no property rights. 
This statement is no more true of the Ro- 
man than of the English law. In the ear- 
ly history of both of these systems women 
had few or no property rights, but in later 
ages, andafter both had been modified by 
the influences of a growing civilization, the 
rights of women in every sense were great- 
ly enlarged. 

In the beginnings of Roman history wo 
men were practically slaves. The patriar- 
chial system was fully developed and was 
by far the most potent institution in Ro- 
man society. The head of the family was 
its absolute ruler; wife, children, slaves 
and property were subject to his despotic 
power without right of appeal to any high- 
er authority. He was law-giver, judge and 
monarch. He stood for the family. All 
the rights of the individuals composing it 
were merged in him, and in him was vested 
the title and ownership of all the property 





belonging to the family. He regulated 
every personal relation and determined 


every property interest. 

The patriarchal family, however, belongs 
to the age of undeveloped, social life, and 
as soon as the growing relations of men 
bring different families into constant and 
intimate intercourse, some more compre- 
hensive organization of society becames 
necessary. So in Roman history when the 
separate communities coalesced and become 
a nation, the system of family government 
was inadequate to meet the multiplying de- 
mands of national life, and was gradually 
modified in accordance with the necessities 
of the times. While the Patria Potestas 
was intact the women in the family had 
no property rights. Marriage transferred 
the authority exercised over them, but did 
not ameliorate their condition, for they be- 
‘ame, in the eye of the law, the daughters of 
their husbands, and subject to the same ab- 
solute control on his part, that had before 
been exercised by the father or other head 
of the family. The moment the family or- 
ganization was modified a change took 
place in the condition of women. Unmar- 
ried women came gradually to hold prop- 
erty in avery restricted sense and under the 
guardianship of male relations. Meantime 
the nature of the marriage relation was un- 
dergoing a radical change. At first it was 
in effect simply the transfer of a woman 
from our family to another, by an arrange- 
ment in which she had no voice. It be- 





| came eventually, in one form at least, a 


A young lady who | 


11 


civil contract between ,the parties, termina- 
ble by divoree at the will of either party. 
The wife ceased to be the child of the hus- 
band, and became a contracting party with 
him; «change of the most radical character, 
because it involved the recognition in the 
The 


effect of this reform on the property rights 


wite of a right to dispose of herself 


of women Was immediate and permanent. 
Her property no longer vested by the mere 
act of marriage in her husband, and the 
guardianship of male relation having be- 
come a mere shadow of right, she gradually 
acquired the control, which was lost to her 
family, and did not pass to her husband. 
Her share of the family estate became her 
own, either as dos or parapherna, 

The dex, or dotal estate, was that portion 
of her property, contributed by her family 
toward the support of the new household, 

The income arising from it belonged to 
the husband, but the use of it was guarded 
by many restrictions. It could be devoted 
only to the purposes of the family mainte- 
nance. If the income was diverted by the 
husband to other uses, he became responsi- 


ble to the wife or her guardians. The 


| capital sum was vested absolutely in her, 


and entirely beyond any control by the 
husband, ; 

The porapherna was that portion of the 
estate of the wife which was absolutely her 
own, and subject to no control from hus- 
band or family. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the 
later and fuller development of the Roman 
law, Women were almost as perfectly se- 
cured in their property rights as under our 
modern codes. It is within recent years, 
only, that women have assumed under the 
protection of the law a position as proper- 
ty holders, as assured as that which the 
later Roman law gave them. The general 
movement toward the enfranchisement of 
women inall departments is not inspired by 
sentiment alone. It is part of that univer- 
sal movement in modern society which is 


| cdalting the individual, and throwing about 








him every possible safeguard. His rights 
and privileges are more and more sharply 
defined, and the tyranny of groups or 
persons over the individuals 
composing them is slowly breaking up at 
all points. The unit of the Roman society 
was the family, the unit of modern society 
is the individual. To develop the individ- 
ual, by affording the largest field for indi- 
vidual action, seems to be the general ten- 
dency of modern jurisprudence. Such a 
movement carries with it, as a matter of 
course, the enfranchisement of women. So 
eminent an authority as Sir Henry Maine, 
ina recent publication, may be quoted for 
the benefit of those who need the authority 
of a great name. He says, ‘‘it will proba- 
bly be conceded, by all who have paid any 
attention to the subject, that the civilized 
societies of the west, in steadily enlarging 
the personal and proprietory independence 
of women, and even in granting to them 
political privilege, are only following out 
still further a law of development which 
they have been obeying for many centu- 
ries.” H. W. M. 


Classes of 





HUMOROUS. 


A run of luek—A successful race. 

A drop too much—The hangman’s. 

Why is adog’s tail like an elderly lady? 
Because it is in-firm. 

Why is a $100 bill like a tall Liberty pole? 
Because it is hard to raise. 

“This is what they call a ‘fellow feeling’ 
for aman,” as the thief said when the police- 
man was groping for him in the dark. 

Says jhe Graphic:—There is gloom in 
the ruins,since Tweed has resigned, as going 
events Cast their shadows behind,” 

What is there in the world which has 
only one side? Give it up? Yes. A pris- 
on-life—it has only an in-side. 





‘He was one of our most energetic trus- 
tees,” says a village paper in an obituary 
notice, ‘‘and we trustees’ happy.” 

A modern essayist defines ‘‘gossip” to be 
the ‘putting of two and two together and 
making five of them.” 

Why is a lady happily married like the 
Atlantic Telegraph cable? Because she is 
joined to her ‘‘Heart’s Content.” 

“Were you drunk?” asked a lawyer of a 
witness. ‘‘Well,” was the reply, “I had 
been drinking so much I couldn't tell 
whether I was sober or not,” 

Jones and Brown met Tomkins the other 
day, and said: ‘‘I say, Tomkins, we have 
been disputing whether you are most knave 
or fool.””. Tomkins took each of the quer- 
ists by the arm, and cried out: ‘Well, to 
tell you the truth, I believe I am between 
the two.” 

X worthy young lover once sought for his bride 

A dame of the blue-stocking schoo! 


1. 
“Excuse me, dear Sir, but I've vowed,” she replied, 
“That I never would marry a fool.” 


“Then think not of wedlock,” he answered, “‘my fair; 
Your vow was Diana’s suggestion, 
Since none but a fool, it is easy to swear, 
Would venture to ask you the question.” 
A Detroit boy surprised his father by 
asking: 
‘Father, do you like mother?” 
“Why, yes, of course.” 
“An P likes you?” 
“Of course she does.” 
“Did she ever say so?” 
‘‘Many a time, my son.” 
‘Did she marry you because she loved 
ou?” 
‘Certainly, she did.” 
The boy looked the old man over, and 
after a long pause asked :— 
“Well, was she as near-sighted then as 
she is now?” 
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Each subscriber wil! find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
‘ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 


tive and executive officers; and the statutes 
and the decisions of the courts in regard to 


| Suffrage and eligibility to minor offices, for 
| the most part accord with the constitution- 


| al restriction. 


It is claimed, however, that 


| the first section of the second article of the 


Federal Constitution, which provides that 
the President shall be voted for by electors 
chosen by the several States in such manner 


| as their Legislatures may direct, affords an 


Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- | 


MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the | 


business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. 





TO THE WOMEN OF NEW YORK. 


The New York World, in what purports 
to be a summary of the recommendations 
about to be made to the New York Legisla- 


opportunity to enlarge the basis of Suffrage 
without the violation of constitutional pro- 
visions; and it is quite possible that appli- 
cation may be made to you for such legisla- 
tion as shall include women in that Suffrage. 

This distinct and deliberate reference of 
Woman Suffrage, and especially of Presi- 
dential Woman Suffrage, to the attention of 
the Legislature is significant and encourag- 
ing. It not only recognizes the practical 
importance of Woman Suffrage as a politi- 


cal issue, but indicates an unmistakeable 


| cordiality of feeling on the part of the Gov- 


ture by the Committee for the Investigation | 
of Crime, states positively that among these | 


will be a proposition to license prostitution. 

Let the women of the State of New York 
be warned in time, or they may find them- 
selves outraged by a law similar to the one 
recently existing in St. Louis, but set aside 
as unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. Let immediate steps*be taken to 
ascertain the truth of the report, and, if such 
a recommendation is really to be made, let 
petitions against it be circulated without de- 
lay, in every town and village throughout 
the State. L. 8. 

oe 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN COLORADO. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage in Colo- 
rado have undertaken, in good earnest, to 
call the attention of the members of the 
Convention, who are drafting the form of a 
constitution for the new State, to the op- 
portunity they have of leading the way in 
the application of those principles, the an- 
nouncement of which made the Centennial 
possible. They have called a Woman Suf- 
frage Convention for the 10th inst, which 
the Denver (Col.) ews welcomes as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

A mass convention will be held in Den- 
ver, Colorado, at the Unity Church, corner 
of Seventeenth and California Streets, com- 
mencing on Monday evening, January 10th, 
at 7.30 o'clock, and continuing through 
Tuesday the 11th, both day and evening. 
The object of this convention is to set forth 
the claim of Woman to the elective franchise 
—a Claim in all respects as valid and impor- 
tant as that of men. The women of the 
territory desire to give their reasons why the 
constitution of the Centennial State should 
be so framed as not to exclude them from 
participation in the commonest rights of 
citizenship. All friends of human rights 
irrespective of sex, are invited to attend and 
take part in the deliberations of the conven- 
tion.— Denver News, Dee, 28. / 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell is there, and 
will do all that in one woman hes, to secure 
Suffrage for women. She will be well second- 
ed, we trust. If the framers of a constitu- 
tion for the new State, will, in undoubting 
faith, accept the self-evident truth that 
‘governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed,” and make it a 
part of the supreme law of their State, they 
will surely find that the application of a 
true principle is always safe. 

Suffragists everywhere will be present in 
spirit with the Convention at Denver, in the 
hope that its action will be persuasive, con- 
vincing and effectual in making it clear that 
all human rights belong as fully to Woman 
as to Man. L. 8. 
oo 
THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE, 








The Inaugural Address of Governor Rice 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, last 
Thursday, thus calls attention to the subject 
of Woman Suffrage: 

The active discussion during recent years, 
and especially in this country, respecting 
the political and social rights of disfran- 
chised classes of men, resulting in the es- 
tablishment of political equality, has extend- 
ed also to the consideration of the corre- 
sponding rights of women; and has assum- 
ed such measure of public recognition as to 
demand the thoughtful attention, both of 
students of social science and of legislators. 
That the enfranchisement of women would 
work a most important change in the struc- 
ture of society and introduce a radical and 
elemental force into the theory and practice 
of our politics is instantly apparent. The 
argument in its favor is presented both on 
grounds of justice and expediency, and is 
sustained by citing examples where partial 
trials have been made in some of the interi- 
or or frontier States of the Union, and by 
the competent service and salutary influence 
of women in public stations to which they 
have been elected without the Suffrage of 
their own sex. It is, perhaps, natural that 
the majority of both sexes should still cling 
to the hope of the continuance of Woman 
in that exalted sphere of domestic and so- 
cial refinement where her influence has hith- 
erto been more potential than numbers, and 
more coercive than law. There is also an 
excusable, if not a commendable, conserva- 
tism which moves slowly toward a change 
in the organism of society and of govern- 
ment, the measure of whose consequences 
cannot be fairly deduced in anticipation of 
actual experience. It is claimed by the 
friends of Woman Suffrage that something 
more than constructive representation is the 
right of all the subjects of taxation and 
that therefore they should have the right to 
a voice at the polls, and that those who are 
eligible to hold particular offices should 
participate in the elections thereto. Under 
our State Constitution male persons only, 
of full age, having certain other qualitica. 
tions, are competent to vote for its legisla- 





ernor, toward legislation in this direction. 

The Boston Journal, commenting on the 
Message, observes: 

Woman Suffrage is discussed in a consid- 
erate if not sympathetic spirit, which shows 
that whatever advance the Legislature may 
make in this direction will be in no danger 
of encountering a gubernatorial veto. 

The Traveller says: 

He finds that the question of enfranchis- 
ing women has assumed such a measure of 
recognition as to demand thoughtful atten- 
tion—says it would work a most important 
change in the structure of society, and that 
the argument in its favor is presented both 
on grounds of justice and expediency, It 
is apparent, however, that His Excellency 
is somewhat under the influence of what he 
refers to as ‘‘an excusable, if not a com- 
mendable, conservatism, which moves slow- 
ly towards a change in the organism of so- 
ciety and of government, the measure of 
whose consequences cannot be fairly de- 
duced in anticipation of actual experience.” 
ede 


TAXES AND THE CENTENNIAL. 





In a late number of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, it was suggested that nothing in the 
Woman's department could be more valua- 
ble to exhibit at the Centennial, than the 
yearly protests made by Harriot K. Hunt, 
against taxation which had no representa- 
tion, together with the legal papers by 
which Abby Kelly Foster and the sisters 
Smith had their property seized and sold for 
the same kind of taxation ;also Mr. Bowditch’s 
pamphlet on #The Taxation of women in 
Massachusetts,” with a model of Bunker 
Hill Monument, which remained many 
years unfinished, till women raised the 
money necessary to complete it. 

I promised, if these could be received at 
the Centennial, to collect them, and super- 
intend their disposal and illustration there. 

In reply to this proposition I have re- 
ceived the following official reply. 

DECEMBER 29, 1875. 

Dear Mrs. Lucy Stone :— Your proposed 
contribution to the Woman’sCentennial Ex- 
hibition, July 4th, 1876, of the yearly pro- 
test of Harriot K. Hunt against taxation 
which has no representatlon, supplemented 
by the pamphlet of William I Bowditch, 
will be gratefully received. Very truly, 

ANNIE FIELDs. 

Chairman for the State of Massachusetts, 

25 Pemberton Square, Boston, 

The eyes of all the world will thus havea 
chance to see that the spirit of '76 still lives 
in some of the daughters of the old heroes 
of that time, and that they are as ready to 
sacrifice for the same principle, as were 
those whose praise will be repeated on the 
4th of July, 1876, not only in Philadelphia, 
but in the capital city of every State in the 
Union. This presentation may help to open 
blind eyes, and to teach the great multitude 
who will see it, that the violation of a prin- 
ciple in 1876 is as much a sin, and as truly 
unworthy, when it is committed by these 
States against women, as whenit was com- 
mitted by Geo, ILL against the colonies. 

L. 8. 
oe 
GENERAL ed IN THE POST- 





General William L. Burt, the retiring 
Postmaster of Boston, was the recipient, last 
Saturday afternoon, of a spontaneous and 
well-deserved expression of regard from 
forty eminent citizens, men of the most di- 
verse political opinions, but largely represen 
tative of the leading interests of the City. 
There was one class of our citizens, how- 
ever, not represented on that occasion, who 
owe more to our late postmaster than any 
other class—we mean the women of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Nine years ago, General Burt took charge 
of the Office. Never before had women 
been employed in prominent places therein. 

The clerks being all men, the general de- 
livery boxes had become in Boston, as in 
many other cities, a favorite resort of disrep- 
utable persons of both sexes, so that respec- 
table ladies and gentlemen were often an- 
noyed by improper behavior, for which some 
of the delivery clerks were in part to blame. 
Mr. Burt at once dismissed several of these, 
and employed women in their places at the 
general delivery. The scandal instantly 
ceased, and has never occurred since. At first 
only three or four women were introduced 
into the office, but their services proved so 
acceptable that the number has been gradu- 
ally increased, and more than thirty female 
clerks are now employed in the main station 
and in the branch offices in Boston. They 
are mostly in the Money Order, Registered 
Letter, and General Delivery departments. 





The women have proved far superior to 
men in looking up missent and misdirected 
letters, and in making returns to the dead 
letter office. They have also proved entirely 
reliable. There has not been a single in- 
stance, in nine years, where the accounts of 
any woman have shown a deficiency of one 
dollar, in the Boston Post-Office. 

Only in the Box department have women 
proved less able. The constant reaching up 
to the higher boxes and continuous standing 
for eight hours at a time proved injurious, 
especially so because the ambition of the 
women and their readiness to undertake ex- 
tra work often exceed their physical ability. 
But, in other departments, their quick wit, 
nimble fingers, and ready appreciation have 
enabled them to do better work, on an aver- 
age, than the men. Moreover their presence, 
to use the language of one of the most 
trusted officials, has served to ‘‘civilize the 
Post-office.” Their constant or occasional 
presence has banished profanity and obscen- 
ity and none are attempted. 

Women now constitute one in ten of the 
entire force of the Boston Post-oftice, exclu- 
sive of carriers. 

They are all engaged in day-service, the 
night clerks being all men. They are not 
segregated, but work side by side with the 
male clerks, yet, in only a single case, and 
that a frivolous one, has any scandal or im- 
propriety of behavior resulted. But it is a 
pleasant and significant fact that, each year, 
from two to five marriages have taken place 
between clerks—all, without an exception, 
fortunate ones. And the women who have 
thus left the Post Office to assume domestic 
occupations, cherish toward the prosaic and 
laborous scene of their former duties the 
same feeling of kindness that married peo- 
ple usually have for the scenes of their early 
affection, 

It is fair, however, to say, that the unim- 
paired health and admirable punctuality of 
the women clerks,are the result of intelligent 
watchfulnes’ on the part of the Postmaster. 
They have always been employed a shorter 
number of hours than the men. Five to 
six hours is the length of work allowed wo- 
men; eight to ten being that of men, Of 
course, the pay of the women is reduced in 
proportion, but they have always received 
equal pay With men, proportionately to the 
time and quality of their work. If one wo- 
man was capable of doing more than anoth- 
er, she was not allowed to exceed the aver- 
age rule for the sake of increasing her sala- 
ry. Before this rule was adopted, women 
received larger pay, and worked longer 
hours, but, in some cases, the result was in- 
jurious; since this rule was adopted the 
health of the women clerks has proved fully 
equal to that of the men, and has improved 
since they entered the office. 

The female applicants for places in the 
Post-Office are,as a rule,much better trained, 
better educated, and a better class of per- 
sons than the men who apply for the same 
posts. This is natural, because men of en- 
terprise and capacity can do better else- 
where, while women have far greater diffi- 
culty in finding occupation. 

There is only one obstacle to employing a 
much larger number of women in the Post- 
Office, and this has hitherto proved insuper- 
able; it is a political obstacle. As there are 
only a limited number of places to be filled, 
and as the employment of women of neces- 
sity excludes men from these places, General 
Burt has been exposed to much sharp cen- 
sure, growing out of the dissatisfaction of 
small politicians at the preference shown to 
women over their own political supporters. 
Had he discharged the women, and put men 
in their places, the Postmaster would have 
escaped this class of hostility and would 
have been spared much adverse criticism. 
Thus the absence of politica lrights, actually 
and in every day life, proves a bar to the 
employment of women in a legitimate field 
of usefulness which would otherwise be 
open to them. It is only where a man is 
possessed of unusual courage and magna- 
nimity that he is willing to incur the penalty. 
General Burt, who possesses these qualities 
in an eminent degree, has gone as far in this 
direction as he could, and stands alone in 
having done so. The Boston Post Office is 
indeed a noble structure, and will remain 
for ages a monument of his perseverance 
and public spirit. But its external superior- 
ity impresses us less than the quiet and un- 
ostentatious reform which he has inaugu- 
rated by employing women within its walls. 
No other one of the great Post Offices of the 
country has yet dared to follow his example. 
Perhaps none will do so until women vote. 
We hope there will be, in this respect, no 
change of policy on the part of Mr. Tobey. 
But, however this may be, the women of 
Massachusetts will ever be grateful to Gen- 
eral Burt for having set a noble example of 
practical fidelity to the rights and interests 
of women. H. B. B. 

— +>e- 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED IN NEW 

BEDFORD. 

A correspondent of the New Bedford 
Standard, in ‘‘a calm retrospect after elec- 
tion,” draws the following dark picture: 

It is well understood that several thou- 
sand dollars were paid for votes, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. A general purchasing 
fund or pool can be easily made up, when 
there are so many liquor dealers to be as- 
sessed; and those dealers well know, when 


they join in the bribery, that probably three- 
fourths of said fund will be returned to 





their coffers, instead of being used in pro- 
curing the necessaries of life. But even 
with the latter object in view, it is morally 
wrong, both on the part of the buyer and 
the seller, It demoralizes both, and leads 
to loss of self-respect and loss of interest in 
the vital questions affecting public welfare. 
With what different motive and spirit do 
such persons vote, compared with one aged 
gentleman who was too feeble to walk to the 
ward-room and, of course, rode there and 
back, but who remarked to the writer that 
he should have voted (the temperance tick- 
et) that day if he had been obliged to travel 
on his hands and knees to get to the polls, 
and the distance from his house was about 
one-fourth of a mile. 

It is humiliating to think that our civili- 
zation in Massachusetts is no farther ad- 
vanced and of no higher type than that 
1000 to 2000 voters in a city of the size of 
New Bedford, are willing to sell their prin- 
ciples and their sacred rights of voting— 
for it amounts to that. Personally they 
don’t care to vote, but sell to somebody who 
does, orto a party who cannot otherwise 
cast all the ballots they desire, the chance to 
vote through them as a medium. 

It is nothing less than an indirect way of 
“stuffing the ballot box,” and there should 
be a law enacted against it, with as heavy 
penalty as now applies to that form of ille- 
gal voting. 

We understand that a large proportion of 
our foreign voters sold their votes, and also 
that a large percentage of these men could 
not read, unless it was some particular line 
or lines which had been previously inter- 
preted to them. 

One voter of Portuguese descent, who has 
since boasted of selling his vote for $10, ad- 
mitted that most of the voters, among his 
countrymen here, could not read, and added 
—‘‘They are too old too learn.” 

Now add to these uneducated voters of 
past years the one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty recently naturalized voters, two- 
thirds of whom, we have a right to presume, 
cannot read sufficiently well to answer the 
intent of the law; we think it is becoming 
necessary that a vigilance committee of 
more than one should be kept in active op- 
eration here about election time. 

If New Bedford and other cities in Mas- 
sachusetts are really controlled by such vo- 
ters as are described, it is surely high time 
that the intelligent women of these cities 
should go to the polls. H. B. B. 


oe 
WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT IT? 


It is impossible to decide which sex was 
created superior, or which inferior, while 
the condition of the two remains as mixed as 
at present. Dr. M., who is female, would 
weigh fifty pounds more than Dr, H., who 
is male and could lift him in her arms 
out of any difficulty that his Littleness 
might fallinto. His eyes are blue, hers are 


black. His hair is flax-color, hers like 
midnight. His voice is piping and child- 


like, hers a full round bass. He passed 
into his profession honestly, she with great 
eclat. He hasa small practice, she one that 
is overwhelming. He is soft, docile, amia- 
ble, smiling, has pretty white hands and 
little decision of character, while she is 
stern, decided, resolute, and independent. 
He would turn white while amputating a 
limb; she would not blanch. 

But what does it all prove?—Nothing! 
She is a woman, he, a man; she is superior 
in some things, he in others. Why should 
he be granted rights and immunities denied 
to her? Which is superior? 

Bessie sings soprano, and Willie sings 
alto; which is superior? Tom can plough, 
and Hattie can cook and weave. He might 
cook and she might plough, would it prove 
any thing? A woman may run a farm or 
drive cattle—she may take charge of a saw- 
mill or learn the blacksmith’s trade, and 
may be perfect in her art in each and all. 
Yet it would only prove that a woman could 
do those things; nothing more; not her su- 
periority, or inferiority, or equality. Nor 
does it prove that a woman, in following 
these so-called ‘masculine employments,” 
needs or can use, for her own benefit the 
right of Suffrage or the privileges of equali- 
ty before the law any more than she can so 
use them as a maker of biscuits or of dresses. 

Old Billy Lamb was declared by the prop- 
er authorities of Morgan Co., Ohio, to be 
non compos mentis and entitled to board and 
lodging in the poor house, while his wife, 
who was so much his superior that she 
could scrub and sweep, was denied the same 
favor. Every woman in the country whose 
labor enriched the nation by making a web 
of cloth or a pound of butter, or by cooking 
a meal of victuals for hungry laborers, in 
just so much helped to pay the taxes, in an 
indirect way, which gave this ‘‘superior’”* 
man his board, lodging and clothes. And 
yet, on every election day for fifteen years, 
this pauper was brought to the polls to give 
his vote for every county officer; and stood, 
in politics, an individuality in importance 
equal to the Governor of the State or even 
to the President of the United States, and 
could help elect Commissioners who would 
let him into a home and shut his wife out of 
it. Yet he was the more able to work of 
the two, and could have scrubbed and swept 
as well asshe, only he would get drunk, and 
he and his peers always licensed the dram- 
shop. Who was the superior, Billy Lamb 
or the lady principal of the school? 

Mr. Putney inherited a large home with 
stock, farming utensils, and money in bank. 
He was father of seven children, lived fast, 
gambled, drank, and wasted his substance. 
One day he made a will, and willed away 
all but one of the children, including one 
unborn, to strangers. All the property he 
left to his wife, and, like a man, locked him- 








a 
self up in a tavern room and blew his braing 
out. His will of course was not legalized, 
and his creditors came together to consult. 
The wife said to them: ‘Leave me the 
farm and my children and I will try to pay 
you all, in time.” And the heaviest creditor 
said, ‘‘Let us do it and save this mother of 
seven children, the eldest not twelve years 
old, from bitter poverty and toil.” And so 
it was agreed. The wife took the place of 
administratrix, carried on the farm as head 
manager; was mother, housekeeper, nurse, 
farmer, miller, stock raiser, and book-keep- 
er. She paid off the mortgages. When 
her children were ready to go out into the 
world their portion was ready for them, and 
they were ready to rise up and call her 
blessed. Was he or she superior? 

A lady had two sons and one daughter; 
each attempted college studies. The boys 
failed; one from stupidity, one from ill- 
heaith. The girl went through triumphant- 
ly. That was no proof that boys should 
not go to college. Whatdo youthink about 


it? FRANCES D. GaGe. 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEEDS OF THE COUNTRY AND OF THE 
SOUTH 





An earnest appeal to the people of the 
Southern States for ‘‘Decentralization, En- 
franchisement of Intelligent Women, Neu- 
tralization of the Ignorant Negro Vote, and 
Re-aflirmation of the Just Rights of the 
States,”’ has recently been addressed to Hon, 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, by Wil- 
liam J. Fowler, of New York, one of the 
editors of Moore’s Rural New Yorker. It 
appears in the N. Y. World, and we are in- 
formed that it will be extensively circulated 
throughout the South. As one of the signs 
of the times we print it entire on page six- 
teen. 

The proposition of Mr. Fowler, apart 
from the reasoning by which it is support- 
ed, is ‘‘to give the ballot to all women who 
can read and write.” The result he pre- 
dicts is ‘‘an effectual and practical cure for 
the evils of Southern misgovernment.”” The 
method proposed is, ‘‘State action by the 
adoption of Amendments to the respective 
State Constitutions.” As an immediate ef- 
fect of the enfranchisement of intelligent 
women in the South, he prophecies ‘‘the as- 
sured ascendency of the Democratic party,” 
with the additional effect of ‘purifying pol- 
ities and securing honest government.” It 
is, in fact, an attempt to enlist the Demo- 
cratic Party of the South in a movement to 
supplement the existing universal manhood 
Suffrage by the votes of the women who can 
read and write. The immediate practical 
effect would be, of course, to enfranchise 
the great body of white women, who can 
read and write, while the great body of ne- 
gro women, who cannot read and write, 
would remain excluded, 

There is no doubt, as an abstract question 
of relative political forces, that the adoption 
of Mr. Fowler's proposition would give the 
entire South into the control of the Demo- 
cratic party. His argument would have 
been vastly strengthened if he had taken the 
U. 8. census for 1870, and shown the figures 
of white and black population in the re- 
spective states. And for our part we’ are 
heartily glad that attention should be called, 
in this way or in any other, to the actual 
practical bearing of Woman Suffrage upon 
the politics of the North and South respec- 
tively, either on an educational basis or on 
any other. 

Yet we believe that the argument will be 
thrown away, alike in Texas and in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Fowler has yet to learn how 
stupid, or rather how instinctive, our poli- 
ticsare. The majority of men are controlled 
by prejudice, not reason. There has never 
been a day since the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment when the white men of 
the South could not have neutralized the 
negro vote of that section by simply extend- 
ing Suffrage to all women. For, in the late 
Slave States, there are, in round numbers, 
eight million whites and four million blacks. 
Therefore there are, in the South, as many 
white women as there are negro men and 
women. Therefore, if all women, white 
and black, were allowed to vote, the white 
majority would be numerically equal to the 
entire number of white male voters. 

This was so clear to the writer, that in 
1867, just before the passage of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, after conferring with 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen, we published in the 
New York Evening Post, an article stating 
the facts and figures, entitled ‘‘What the 
South can do.” We printed it in pamphlet 
form, and sent several thousand copies to 
Southern newspapers, and to the officers 
and members of every Southern Legislature 
which had been re-organized by President 
Johnson on the white basis. Greatly to 
our surprise we received no response what- 
ever, except a few ludicrously abusive and 
contemptuous replies. The proposition 
was so contrary to Southern ideag and 
prejudices that it could not secure a hear- 
ing, even in that crisis of their political 
fate when the shadow of ‘negro domina- 
tion” was imminent. . 

Two years ago, we sent out ten thousand 
circulars to Granges, North and South, pro- 
posing to make the WomAn’s JOURNAL a 
medium of communication between the 
women of the order. From the North and 


West we received respectful and cordial 
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responses, from the South most of the re- 
plieswere abusive or obscene. 

Time may possibly have improved the 
Southern temper, and, sooner or later, ad- 
versity will open the eyes of men in all 
sections to the fact that Woman Suffrage is 
the only remedy for the evils of Manhood 
Suffrage. And it is better that the gospel 
should be preached even of contention. 
Frederic Douglass once said: ‘‘I welcome 
the bolt, whether it come from heaven or 
hell, that sets my people free.” If North- 
ern Republicans refuse to apply their own 
principle of Impartial Suffrage by securing 
equal political rights to women, then let us 
hope that Southern Democrats may do so. 
One thing is certain, some party will one 
day do this, and the party which espouses 
Woman Suffrage will control the politics of 
the future. H. B. B. 


ee 
HER “NEXT FRIEND” IS HERSELF, 





Eprrors WomMAN’s JoURNAL.—It does me 
good to see that women are being advised 
to “protect themselves,” 

So long as tramps infest every highway 
and byway, and freely enter every unlocked 
street door, it is wise for us to have and, 
when necessary, to use, some means of de- 
fense. A revolver is a most handy article 
to have in the house: witness the case of 
the young womau in Milansport, Pa., who, 
last summer, fatally shot a villain who had 
entered her home for robbery, murder, and 
what not. Truly, bad as killing is, we 
must confess one would be more ‘‘blessed 
in giving than in receiving” a death blow 
under such circumstances. 

I recall with some satisfaction an incident 
that occured in Central New York many 
yearsago, A young girl of about seventeen, 
in going to a school remote from her home, 
was obliged to travel in a stage-coach. 
Part of her route lay through seven miles 
of unbroken forest, and it happened that 
she was the only passenger. Just before 
the stage started, some person deposited 
upon the floor of it apiece of hickory about 
three feet long and perhaps two or three 
inches square; it was a stick nicely ‘‘dress- 
ed,” with sharp corners and smooth faces. 
The girl noticed it lying there, but thought 
nothing in particular of it, until she had 
progressed in her journey, to about mid- 
way of the seven-mile forest ride. At this 
point the driver halted, got off his box, tied 
his horses to a tree, and approaching the 
door signified his intention of entering the 
Stage. 

The young girl stooped quickly, grasped 
the stick and warned him off; he, however, 
sprang upon the step and began to open 
the door, but before he could enter the ve- 
hicle, our plucky maid had brandished her 
weapon in the air, and down it came crash- 
ing upon the rascal’s head, one sharp cor- 
ner inflicting a tremendous cut on his fore- 
head, and sending him full length back- 
ward upon the ground. He lay like one 
dead, for a long time, and the girl sat there 
watching him, not knowing what to do, but 
grimly resolved that, at all events, she would 
“hit him again” if further violence were 
offered. 

Finally he opened his eyes in a dazed 
kind of way; after a little while, he rose, 
went to a stream near by, washed his face, 
bound up his head, untied his horses, 
mounted the box and drove to his journey’s 
end, without speaking one word to his pas- 
senger. Being rallied at the hotel about his 
smashed countenance, he explained that 
“one of the horses had kicked him!” 

But was nothing done about it? Yes, in- 
deed, I guess something was done! The 
Springfield Republican and other *‘inquring 
friends” will be so glad to learn that the 
young woman's brother, who was her ‘‘next 
friend,” told the stage-driver that “‘if he 
ever heard of his cutting up such a caper 
again, he'd see about it!” 

But there are next friends and next friends. 
Ever so long ago we used to call tramps, 
“old stragglers,” up in New Hampshire. 
One day, when a handsome gray head that 
1 know of, was as black as the eyes that 
adorned it, and the owner thereof was a 
girl of twelve years, a ‘‘stroller” came toa 
farm-house in Sutton, in the Granite State, 
entered boldly, and finding no men about, 
began to order his breakfast. He specified 
several things he wanted and they were set 
before him by the mother of the girl.  Fi- 
nally he told the somewhat timid woman to 
go down cellar and draw him some cider. 
Not daring to refuse, she took a pitcher and 
started to obey. This was too much for 
the black-eyed daughter. Seizing a long- 
handled, iron shovel, she marched up to 
the visitor, swinging the vicious looking 
tool aloft, and commanded him to “leave or 
she'd split his head!” Well, he went, and 
no grass grew under his feet in the going. 
Sometimes the ‘‘next friend” is a school 
girl, after all. 

As I started to say my little say about 
Woman's protecting herself, I should like 
to add that, as years wore away, this Sut- 
ton young woman grew up and became an 
honored Principal ina New York school. 
That she has suffered no dimness of the eye, 
nor abatement of the natural forces, was 
most pleasingly discovered one evening on 
this wise. As she returned to her home on 
University Place at an early hour, a stran- 
ger accosted her with ‘‘Pleasant evening, 
ma'am.” 





She stopped, bent slightly toward hm ° 
leveled at him those tremendous eyes, and 
queried. **What?” ; 

He siarted back as if shot, exclaimed 
“the d-e-v-i-l!” and rapidly departed. Her 
‘next friend” is herself. 

It seems tolerably certain that, sooner or 
later, each of us will have to take care of 
Number One. Whether the weapon bea 
hickory stick, fire shovel, expressive eyes, 
or moral foree, Heaven send us the will 
and the wit to use it effectively. 

Juuia A. WILLARD. 

Labrobe, Pa. 

———— oe —— 
ONE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

In a certain Grammar School, in a certain 
New York city, the Principal receives $150. 
The lady assistants receive from $40 to $48, 
with one exception, that of the first assist- 
ant, who receives $55. The Principal is 
often not to be found on the premises until 
second-bell-ringing. The assistants are re- 
quired to be in their places from half-past 
eight, A. M., until half-past four, P, M., al- 
lowing the dinner intermission, of course. 
Should they fail of punctuality, they are 
reprimanded by the Principal. The assist- 
ants work every half hour of the day. The 
Principal every alternate half hour, and his 
half-hours of rest are often passed in an 
easy-sitting, cane-seat chair, in a neatly car- 
peted office. 

The principal teaches a class of twenty- 
five. The assistants have forty to eighty 
pupils each. Every two weeks a written 
examination is held, throughout the school. 
The Principal conducts the examination for 
his own class in all studies but one, the 
questions for which, and the papers of 
which, are attended to regularly by the 
First Assistant, who has this work in addi- 
tion to that of her own class. 

Every other teacher conducts her own 
class examinations in every particular, and 
prepares a long list of percentages of stand- 
ings, which the Principal reads. 

Once a week the Principal requires his 
assistants to meet after school to *‘discuss 
school interests." This meeting is said to 
last an honr. Often the teachers cannoi get 
away before six o'clock. . 

The Board of Education requires the 
Principal to submit a report at the end of 
every month, term, and year. They are 
more or less long and hard. This work the 
young lady who has charge of the study 
hall does for him, and he appreciates the 
value of her extra services, as he proved on 
one or two occasions when he asked her to 
“ring the large bell,” the boy in charge of it 
being absent. I am happy in being able to 
state that she refused to do it. 

Now this Principal is an upright citizen, 
and a good Christian man. He goes about 
with an easy conscience, I have no doubt. 
But he allows his teachers, on lower sala- 
ries, to do their own work, and more, too, I 
think his wife is to blame for that, in a 
measure, however. <A foolish wife can 
spoil any man, and she is a foolish wife who 
waits upon her husband until he comes to 
believe that to be the mission of all women. 
As for his getting more than three times 
what his assistants do, he is not to blame. 
It is the state of things. But it is a wrong 
state of things. Not one of his assistants 
but has more polish and culture than he, 
and is fully as efficient in labor. 

You may ask, however, if he is not more 
solidly educated, and so commands better 
salary? 

Yes! but that is the state of things, too. 
Full half of his subordinates are capable of 
his attainments, with the same chance. 
Girls cannot work for an education as well 
as boys, Three, at least, of the ladies in the 
school I mention, attained what they have 
of knowledge against greater odds than their 
Principal ever encountered. Four are Nor- 
mal School graduates, two, graduates of an 
excellent high school. One, without ever 
graduating from any school, by private per- 
sonal effort, has obtained a State certificate. 
All are competent ladies and girls. All sup- 
port themselves, and some help to support 
families. They are worthy a better chance. 

Brethren, these things ought not so to be! 

Eimira, N. Y. QUIDAM, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Catholic archbishop of Philadelphia 
has formally excommunicated the ‘‘Molly 
Maguires, otherwise known as the Ancient 
order of Hibernians.”’ 

A bill withdrawing all aid from denomi. 
national schools and making education com- 
pulsory, passed the Parliament of Queens- 
land, Australia, recently. 

The descendents of Rebecca Nourse, who 
was hanged in Salem, Mass., in 1692, on 
complaint of being a witch, have formed an 
association for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to her memory. 

In the Legislature of Ontario, at Toronto, 
on the 15th ult., a large number of petitions 
signed by women in favor of measures for 
further restriction of the liquor traffic were 
presented. 

‘‘T am ignorant of any one quality that 
is amiable in a man which is not equally so 
in a woman ; I do not except even modesty 
and gentleness of nature. Nor do I know 
one vice or folly, that is not equally detesta- 
ble in both.” —Dean Swift. , 








“There is a Methodism in his madness,” is 
what they say of Bishop Haven. 

Iowa State University has one female stu- 
dent in the Law School. 

Most of the railroads leading into Boston 
have agreed to abolish free passes except to 
members of the Legislature? 

The Vassar college graduates at Boston 
have formed an association, with Miss E. 
Folsom of ‘71 as president. 

The legislatures of Massachusetts, Maine, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Wisconsin, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota and other States 
have convened this week. 

Intemperate indulgence in doctors is a 
vice to which hypochondriacal men and 
nervous women are occasionally addicted. 
The new vice has been discussed Boston 
New York Times. 


‘Woman in the Newspapers,* by Maggie | 


B. Harvey, appears on page eleven, this 
week. The concluding paragraph of the 
urticle was accidentally omitted, but will be 
found on page sixteen. 

Recently a vote was taken amongst the pa- 
tients at Dr. Jackson’s Water Cure, Dans- 
ville, N. Y., upon Woman Suffrage, and the 
result was as follows: Whole number of 
votes cast, 149; for Suffrage, 115, against, 
34; majority for Woman Suffrage, 81. 

At the Annual Examination for Women at 
Harvard University, five young women re- 
ceived certificates that they have found else- 
where the means of instruction which Har- 
vard itself denies them. And for this cer- 
tificate Harvard charges these ladies a fee. 

Nordhoff's *‘ Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans” is being introduced in some schools ; 
but a correspondent of the New England 
Journal of Education writes an indignant 
protest against its narrow and ungenerous 
views in respect to the position of women. 

The youth detained at St. Albans, Vt,, 
still persists that he is the veritable Charley 
Ross, and an interview by telegraph was 
held Monday, between him and Mr. Ross at 
Philadelphia. The father of the long-lost 
boy places no confidence in this urchin’s 
story. 

Chili leads off among the nations for 
Woman Suffrage, the question of the regis- 
tration of womon for voting at the coming 
presidential election having been decided 
favorably, and a large number of the gen- 
tler sex, it is said, will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to exercise their right. 

15,000 bunches of violets are sold per day 
in Paris. Their sale amounts to $100,000 a 
year. They are not in so much favor now 
as they were during the Empire, for the vio- 
let is looked upon as an imperial flower. It 
is, therefore, a political flower, and some 
people fear to be thought Imperialists if they 
wear a violet in their button-hole. 

The Emperor of Brazil will leave that 
country, probably in April, for the United 
States. He will travel as a private gentle- 
man, as he did four years ago in England, 
without any distinction as to his rank, and 
will not only attend the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, but will travel over nuch of our coun- 
try for pleasure and instruction. The Em- 
peror’s daughter, the Princess Isabel, will 
act as Regent during his absence. 

The thirty or forty black fish taken at 
South Truro, a few weeks since, averaged 
$35 each to their captors. Among the party 
was a young woman, who toiled at the oar 
during the whole chase, and was gallantly 
awarded ahalf share. The young men were 
in favor of allowing her a full share, but 
were outvoted by the old fogies, who thus 
saved eighteen cents apiece. 

Rev. E. A. Horton’s farewell sermon in 
Leominster, Mass., has been published in 
pamphlet form, under the title of ‘Seven 
Years in Leominster,” which is ‘‘most af- 
fectionately dedicated to his former parish- 
ioners, Whose unfailing kindness the follow- 
ing tribute but partially recognizes.” The 
discourse is full of sound common sense, 
earnestness, and the tender pathos which is 
always attached to ‘‘last things.” 

We are glad to inform our friends in 
Philadelphia that Mrs. Mary A. Whitaker, 
formerly of Boston, has opened an office at 
No, 924 Chestnut St., in that city, for the 
sale of the Dress Reform garments, manu- 
factured by Messrs. George Frost & Co., 
and others. We can heartily commend 
Mrs. Whitaker, asa lady eminently fitted 
for the work she has undertaken, and 
worthy of the cordial support and patron- 
age of all who are interested in the Dress 
Reform movement. 


Rev. Jesse Jones, of Abington, Mass,, 
has been elected a representative to the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts. The wage class 
of his district arose spontaneously in a day, 
nominated him at the republican caucus in 
spite of every one of the party leaders, and 
then gave him more votes than any other 
person in the district received. Mr. Jones 
accepts his new position as a divine dispen- 
sation and says. 

“I believe in God, that he overrules all 
human affairs, and that he especially guides 
in their ways those who from the heart are 
seeking to do his will. The event of elec- 
tion day to me was, I believe, a direct prov- 
idence from him. The hand of those who 
cast a ballot for me was the hand of God to 
me. God has shown his will to me clearly 
many times, but never was it more sharply 
defined and emphatic than that day.” 





A tragic double suicide occurred at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Tuesday night. E. G. Fos- 
ter and Celia Toole were married the pre- 
vious evening, but, ere the honeymoon was 
fairly begun, in stepped another man and 
claimed Celia, and her new love went out 
and bought some strychnine, and, the next 
morning, they were found locked in each 
other’s embrace on the public street dead. 

Mr. Disraeli’s views on Woman Suffrage 
are expressed in the following letter, writ- 
ten in 1873: ‘I was much honored by re- 
ceiving from your hands the memorial 
signed by 11,000 women of England, among 
them some illustrious names, thanking me 
for my services in attempting to abolish the 
anomaly that the Parliamentary franchise 
attached to a household or property qualifi- 
cation, when possessed by a woman, should 
not be exercised, though in all matters of 
local government,when similarly qualified, 
she exercises this right. As I believe this 
anomaly to be injurious to the best interests 
of the country, I trust to see it removed by 
the wisdom of Parliament,” 

The corner-stone of a Catholic Church 
was recently laid at Lexington, Mass, the 
birth-place of Theodore Parker, and among 
the articles whice were to be deposited there- 
in, according to the Catholic Review, were 
the following: ‘‘Some fragments of the 
walls of the Holy House of Nazareth, 
wherein our Lord dwelt with His Blessed 
Virgin Mother and the Patron of the Uni- 
versal Church during His life, previous to 
the three years of Apostolic life. There 
will also be particles of the Holy Sepulchre 
and of the Sacred Cradle at Bethlehem!” 

A large number of Temperance petitions 
have been presented, both in the Senate and 
House. Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, present- 
ed, on Wednesday, in the Senate, the peti- 
tion of the order of the Sons of Temper- 
ance of the State of Vermont, asking for 
the appointment of a commission of in- 
quiry concerning the alcoholic liquor traffic. 
Col. Joyce presented the petition of 1000 
women of Montpelier, and Mr, Edmunds, 
on the same day, presented a lika petition, 
signed by the pastor, officers, and a large 
number of the members of the Congrega- 
tional church of Alburgh. 

The ‘‘captious critic,” who was so ably re- 
viewed in the Woman's JoURNAL, a few 
weeks since, made the prophetic statement 
that ‘‘there are certain duties in journalism 
which women can never execute!” But, as 
to the territories of these duties, this dis- 
heartened prophet stated not. Ella Pren- 
tiss Upham, of Washington, D. C., in en- 
deavoring to learn from history that depart- 
ment of journalism in which Woman was 
unknown, gave us, last week, numerous in- 
stances of the part that Woman has taken in 
its development. For the department to 
which Woman is a stranger, our correspon- 
dent is still searching. Can the ‘‘captious 
critic” assist her in finding any? 

The report of the Chicago Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union for 1874-75, which 
has just been published, shows that through 
the efforts of the Union, eleven Reform 
Clubs have been organized with an aggregate 
membership of 1100; 1300 drinking men 
have signed the pledge, mass-meetings have 
been held at the rate of one a week, and a 
daily Temperance prayer-meeting has been 
carried on. The effort of the Union to have 
pay-day in the factories, shops, etc., chang- 
ed from Saturday to Monday has met with 
considerable success, 

We can assure the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, should they hold that, under 
the statutes of that State they have no 
power to admit Miss Goodell, that at the 
very next session of the legislature a statute 
will be passed which cannot be construed 
to deprive her of the right to admission to 
the bar upon equal terms with men. Miss 
Goodell comes from a family that was never 
known to give up when in the right. Her 
father is the celebrated abolition speaker 
and writer, ‘‘Goodell,” who did battle for 
so many years in the crusade against. sla- 
very. The question is, shall Miss Goodell, 
who has spent years of her life in prepar- 
ing herself for her profession, has passed 
the required examination, has a paying 
practice, be allowed to continue it, or be 
financially ruined because she is a woman? 
—Chieago Legal News. 

Francis A. Walker, in an article on ‘“‘Our 
population in 1900,” shows that, since the 
seventh census, the ratio of increase of pop- 
ulation in the United States has radically 
changed. The decline came when the peo- 
ple of the country began to leave agricultu- 
ral for manufacturing pursuits, to turn from 
the country to the town, to live in up-and- 
down houses, and to follow closely the fash- 
ion of foreign life. His words, in part, are 
these: ‘‘As the older Western States change 
more and more to manufactures and to com- 
merce, as the manufacturing and commer- 
cial communities of the East become com- 
pacted: as the whole population tends in- 
creasingly to fashion and social observances; 
as diet, dress, and equipage became more 
and more artificial; and as the detestable 
American vice of ‘boarding,’ making chil- 
dren truly ‘incumbrances,’ and uprooting 
the ancient and honorable instituion of the 
family, extends from city to city, and village 
to village. It is not to be doubted that we 
shall note a steady deeline in the national 
increase from decade to decade” 














The New Age pays the following deserved 
tribute to the Vew Northiest, and its most 
worthy editor: 

By the reports we find in the New North- 
west, it appears that there is quite an active 
agitation of the Woman Suffrage question 
in Oregon. The conventions and discussions 
are as they would be expected to be in New 
England. Mrs. Duniway’s narratives of 
her lecturing tours through that far-away 
State, and the reception of her cause among 
the people, have all the interest of a ro- 
mance, added to the deeper interest of the 
spirit of reform which her mission invokes. 
By such labors is the world helped onward! 

The Guibord case is having a parallel in 
Newport. St. Mary’s church was crowded, 
Sunday morning, to hear Father Grace, 
who refuses to bury the DeFay child. He 
stated that he would not yield until con- 
vinced he was wrong, and would spend 
$2000 to vindicate himself if necessary. 
And he will have a chance to use his mon- 
ey, as the DeFays are to appeal to Bishop 
Hendricksen. The mother, who, like the 
rest of the family, is a good Catholic, is 
completely prostrated by the fate of her 
unburied child. The point in the case is, 
that the latter was allowed to attend the 
Protestant school, as the Catholic sehool 
was too far off. 

Piper, the sexton of the church, who is un- 
der trial for the murder of little Mabel 
Young in the tower, is the same man who 
was arrested for the murder of Bridget 
Landregan, at Dorchester, which arrest and 
his mysterious release never came to light 
until his arrest for the second murder, In 
the Landregan case, the murderer was seen 
running away; and the person who saw him 
declared afterwards that he resembled Pi- 
per. In the tracks of the murderer, where 
he crossed a fence, was found a jack-knife, 
identified as Piper’s, and acknowledged by 
himself. Beside the murdered girl was 
found a club, made from the end of a car- 
riage shaft, with which the victim's skull 
had been crushed; this shaft was traced to 
the workshop of Piper's father, where he 
worked, and where the remaining part of 
the shaft was discovered. It may be re- 
membered that Mabel Young was killed in 
the same way, her skull being crushed by a 
blow from a clab, which was found hidden 
under the boards in the church belfry. — it 
is also worth noting, that when Thomas Ca- 
hill was unjustly arrested for the murder of 
Bridget Landregan, and kept in prison sev- 
eral months, one of the chief witnesses 
against him was a woman who said she saw 
him cutttng the shaft in her husband's work- 
shop—and this woman was the mother of 
Piper. 

Tuesday evening Stephen 8. Foster de- 
livered an interesting discourse on the sub- 
ject of Monopolies, to a good-sized au- 
dience in the Congregational church in 
Paxton, Mass. After music by a quartette, 
Mr. L. Bill introduced the lecturer, who 
spoke of the vast difference in the condi- 
tion of mankind, the palace and the hovel 
side by side, and declared that although our 
comforts have quadrupled during the last 
century, that the amount of crime, pover- 
ty, drunkenness, &c., has greatly multiplied, 
He spoke first of that greatest and most 
cruel monopoly slavery,—of political mo- 
nopoly,—taxation without representation, 
and took occasion to deliver here one of 
those stirring appeals for Woman Suffrage, 
for which he is noted. He spoke next of 
the monopoly of the soil, claiming that no 
man has a right to monopolize a greater 
portion of the surface of the earth than he 
needs for his own use. There is room 
enough for all, and every soul should have 
what land he can till. He mentioned 
briefly, railroad monopoly, and that of cur- 
rency, and said that the government should 
see that no man has the advantage over an- 
other in the race of life. At the close of 
the lecture, a vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Foster. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by 8. W. 

Whitney, a.m., New York. J. W. Scher- 

merhorn & Co. 

This little manual is designed to teach the 
young student how to speak and write gram- 
matically, and is rigidly confined to the sub- 
jects of grammatical etymology and syntax, 
as an elementary work should be. It is 
small and concise, though nothing essential 
has been omitted. The student is led by 
easy steps, the examples and exercises are 
full, and are both progressive and practical. 

















ANTED, in the Training School of the Woman’s 

Hospital, Philadelphia, intelligent women who 
desire to enter the profession of Nursing. Instruction 
free, with residence, board, and washing. Apply in 
person, or, if ata distance, by letter, in handwriting 
of applicant, stating reference, age, &c., to Dr. Anna 
E. ont at the Hospital, North College Avenue, 
22nd St., Philadelphia. 2wl 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 


| terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 


they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. jw 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
. anson Street 
yy nytt Tremont Street Boston. 
t® Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 a, Mm. to 4 P. 4, Wednesdays 





| and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE MAIDEN’S SONG. 
BY E. M. P 
I would be free, a* the mountain bird, 
With its wild and beautiful song, 
Who comes in the morning without your ¢ all, 
And with it= sweet calling inviteth all 
To awake with the early dawn. 
I would be free, as the langhing brook, 
Which so merrily danceth along, 
Kissing the feet of the tlowerets rare, 
And leaving then sparkling, fresh and fair, 
In the rays of the morning sun. 
I would be free, as the gentle breeze, 
Which loveth so well to play. 2 
brow of the laughing girl, 


Upon the dhe 
h shining curl, 


And playfally loosens each 
As it passes upon its way 
I would be free, as the summer's breath, 
. cool and evening air, 
—— ri shade of the fields and groves, 
And xportively kisses the modest rose, 
And leaves it blushing there. 
I would be free, as the evening cloud, 
Whith silently floats on high; 
I'd visit the poor in their deep distress, 
The widow, the orphan, the fatherless, 
And point beyond the sky. 
I would be free, as the gentle shower, 
To us so sweetly given, 
I would bless the young in their sports s¢ 
To the sick and sorrowing I would say, 7 
“There is rest for thee in heaven. 
oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 


SOWING THE WIND. 


BY LUCY L, STOUT. 


» gay, 


He leaned upon the rustic gate. 

She paused and faced him where he stood; 
Large eyes, wide brow, and stately head, 

And form of noblest womanhood. 
His dark cheek glowed. “‘Strong, wise and fair,” 

Broke from his lips with sudden heat, 
“So great your treasures that I blush 

To lay this slight one at your feet. 
“I had not dared to love you, but™ 

With wistful eyes her face he read, 
“T dreamed you hungered even as I, 

In plenty suffering lack of bread. 
“That many precious gifts are mine, 

Shames me to touch this offering; 
Something about it brings to mind 

The tale that Samuel told the king. 
“In yonder room a pale girl sits, 

Who is not strong, nor wise, nor fair; 
And shall mine be the eruel hand, 

That bids’ her dream dissolve in air?” 
“Good-by, sweetheart,’ she lightly said, 

In silvery tones just tinged with pain, 
That melted on the autumn air, 

As mists dissolve in gentle rain. 
A sudden cloud o’erspread the sky, 

And when the yellow sunshine glanced 
A shadow fell, and restless winds 

Wailed in the leaves that whirled and danced. 
He watched her as she passed away, 

The last slow ripple of her gown, 
Then raised remorseful eyes, and saw 

The pale girl sadly looking down. 

oe - 
RED LILIES. 


Strike fuller chords, or let the music rest! 
Of tender songs the world has yet no dearth, 
Which scarce survive the moment of their birth. 
Be thine in passionate cadences expressed, 
And banish morning glories from thy breast! 
A purple dream-flower of the woods is worth 
So little in the gardens of the earth; 
If gift thou givest, give what thou lovest best, 
Since Life is wild with tears, and red with wrongs, 
Let these red lilies typify thy songs, 
If with full fame thou wouldst be comforted. 
Since Life is red with wrongs, and wild with tears, 
Oh move us, haunt us, kill our souls with fears, 
And we will praise thee,—after thou art dead! 
—NScribner’s for November. 





For the Woman's Journal, 
YEARS AND TWO 
IEARTS. 


BY 


FIVE 





INEZ IRVING, 


“Once more I ask an explanation of this 


| site in temperament, being quick and im 
pulsive, while he was reticent and retiring. 

He had been drawn towards her by an irre 
| sistible influence, proceeding from the mag 


who knew her best could hardly tell where 
in lay the charm which captivated so many. 
It may have been her eyes, which were dark, 


brilliant, and subject to changing expression 
her smile, 


} 
with every passing thought, o1 
which, for the moment, rendered her face 
more than beautiful, or something in her 
eye, lip and manner combined, when in the 
society of gentlemen, that seemed to sug 
gest caresses and tenderness, offset, howev- 
er by another half-defiant air. which said 
“thus far shalt thou go but no farther;” the 
shield of her womanhood, which alternately 
attracted and repelled those who came near 
her. Whatever it was, Ralph loved her 
madly, passionately, and he would have 
smiled in derision had any one told him he 
could change towards her. 

But after the first blissful realization that 
she really loved him—for her position in 
society was superior to his—had lost its in- 
toxicating swectness, Ralph began,occasion- 
ally, to have fits of musing. He was given 
to weigh most matters closely, was pos- 
sessed of a large share of caution, and one 
of those persons who brood over little mat- 
ters with a morbid sensitiveness until they 
assume in their eyes colossal dimensions, 
Irene held the same subtile, fascinating 1in- 
fluence over him when he was in her socie- 
ty that had first enthralled him; but, when 
alone, he was himself again, and asked him- 
self whether she was the woman for him to 
marry. He had seen unhappy marriages, 
and trembled when he thought what his life 
would be were he wrongly mated. He had 
noticed in her manner a coquettish freedom 
with other gentleman, unmindful of his 
presence, that piqued him. I do not say 
that he could be expected to like this course 
on her part, but in extenuation for her, I 
say that in doing so, she abated not one iota 
of her loyalty to him. <A natural liking for 
the society of gentlemen, alove of approba- 
tion, were the secret springs of this action. 
Had he looked into her secret heart he would 
have found himself enshrined as the one 
man in all the world. She idealized him 
as poetic natures are apt to do those they 
love, only to awake later to find their idol 
common clay. Again, Irene had one of 
those fine, delicately strong organizations, 
acutely sensitive to all inharmonious influ- 
ences, which caused at times an irritability, 
which he had noticed with a fear of its in- 
fluence on future domestic happiness. There 
are more persons possessing such tempera- 
ments in our midst, than we ever guess, and 
the stronger natures of this busy, working 
world never know the mental suffering such 
beings can undergo, and _ still move on and 
play their part in the life which seems to 
them a farce. Ralph did not know of the 
quick repentance that followed every such 
exhibition of irritability, of the tears often 
shed, of the humble apology so often made 
to friends, whose feelings she had wounded 
in her unhappy moments. Then, at times, 
he doubted if she loved him as he wished 
to be loved, for her manner towards him 
was changeable, sometimes affectionate and 
saressing, at others apparently cold. These 
were the principal causes of his fears for 
the future. But all would vanish like morn- 
ing mist, when the magic of her presence 
was upon him. 

Irene was unconscious of all this. He 
had given her such proofs of his love that 
she would have staked her life on his stabil- 





strange silence on your part. [ can bear 
the truth, whatever it may be; but this sus- 
pense is killing me.” 

Irene Emerson folded the note, placed it 
in an envelope, sealed and directed it, then 
leaned her head on her hand in a fit of bit- 
ter musing. ‘‘What can be the meaning of 
this long silence?” thought for the 
hundredth time. ‘‘Ile must be ill; it  can- 
not be possible that he would change to- 
wards me, or, if such athing were possible, 
surely he, with his high sense of honor, 
would do me the courtesy to explain. But 
T shall not ask again, if he does not notice 
this. I shall not stoop to again make the 
request. I will be lenient until I am sure | 
how the matter will turn.” 

But no answer came to this, the third 
note she had sent asking why she had not 
heard from him—he had last parted from 
her as his promised bride. Three months 
rolled by. She ceased to expect, and 
schooled her woman’s heart to forgetfulness. 
By a series of continued efforts she crushed 
down the love which she had treasured for 
him, under the iron heel of an all-conquer- 
ing pride, the great helper and healer of a 
wounded love. 

Then came to her the direct intelligence 
that Ralph Erskine was married. It did 
not shock her as it would have done earlier; 
for her love and regard were dying out from 
neglect. But nevertheless it sounded 
strange. Wedded! and not to her, whom 
he had loved so fondly! she was ‘sure of 
that; whom she had trusted so implicitly; 
and without a word of answer to her solicit- 
ed explanation which should have come nn- 
sought. Irene’s love is now a thing of the 
past, but she will not soon out-live the 
shock to her faith in mankind. 

Ralph Erskine had met Irene three years 


she 








before my story opens. She was his oppo- 


ity. She feared no rival, she would have 
trusted him anywhere in the wide world. 
But we are the victims of circumstances in 
this world. It is a question in my mind 
how far we are accountable for the changes 
which force of circumstances work in us. 
Certain itis that only toa limited extent are 
we the arbiters of our own destinies. 

Business called Ralph for a year from the 
society of Irene. She bade him a cheerful 
adieu thinking the time would soon roll, 
round, and that it would work for their mu 
tual advantage in a worldly sense. 

He pondered long on her manner at their 
parting. He would have had her show 
more feeling. He was exacting. He would 
absorb her identity in his own. But Irene 
Emerson, much as she might love, could 
never be absorbed in the personality of 
another. Her nature, independent, distinc- 
tive, forbade such a result. They kept up a 
regular correspondence, affectionate but not 
gushing. Sometimes her letters were like 
her manner, cool and independent; at others 
warmer and more reassuring. He needed 
the bright, rare smile, the warm caress, to 
scatter the clouds which were gathering 
over him. 

It was in this state of mind that Ralph 
first met Bertha Clyde; a girl with hand- 
some face and form, different from Irene in 
that hers was soul beauty shining through 
the rather irregular features. Miss Clyde 
had easy manners, dressed faultlessly, and 
was a blonde, Ralph's opposite. He had of- 
ten been told that he should marry a blonde; 
and she was evidently desirous to make an 
impression on the apparently unimpressible 
gentleman who was her vis-a-vis at the table 
of the genteel boarding house where fate or- 
dained they should meet. But he, not easily 
carried away by the pretty coquetries of 
the sex, was for a while impregnable. At 


netic sphere of her personality, but those 


| 


| at her. 





gaining ground. 


length a bright particular star in the the 
atrical firmament, about whom everybody 
raved, was the means of breaking the ice 
“Are you asked Miss 
Clyde of him one morning at the breakfast 


going to see?—" 
table, in her most insinuating manner, as, in 
a most becoming blue morning dress, she 
leisurely broke her hot roll and sipped her 
coffee. 

“Well, I suppose [ ought to go, or I shall 
be behind the times. Have you seen her?” 
he asked, raising his eyes to her fair face 

“Yes, I went last night with my uncle. 
Oh Mr. Erskine she is delightful, magnifi 
cent; I only got a taste last night. I do so 
Wish to go again.” 

Something like a look of admiration shot 
into his dark, handsome eyes, as he looked 
It had never before occurred to him, 
occupied with his own thoughts, how beau 
tiful she was. She noticed the expression, 
and that morning the first step towards a 
mutual liking was taken, the source of 
many a heart-ache to the loving heart of 
[rene Emerson. 

After the hint thrown out by Bertha at 
the breakfast table, Ralph felt that he ought 
to ask her toaccompany him to the theatre, 
which he did. One attention seemed to 
necessitate another; concerts, lectures were 
attended, and certainly Ralph was beginning 
to grow fond of her. Bertha was really de- 
sirous of winning him wholly to herself 
and, to this end, used all the feminine arts 
of which she was mistress to lead him on. 
Gradually, he began to find that Irene was 
less in his mind; that he began to put off 
answering her letters for a week, that, in- 
stead of looking at her picture every night 
before closing his eyes in slumber, he passed 
into dream-land with the fair face and ele- 
gant figure of Bertha Clyde flitting before 
his vision, felt the soft pressure of her hand 
on his arm, unmindful now of the strong 
controlling influence of the absent Irene. 
The old mistrust revived when he compared 
her with Bertha. The latter had no eyes 
for any but him, and that gratified his self- 
love, and for him were her sweetest smiles 
always reserved. She was really good tem- 
pered, never grew impatient as he had often 
seen Lrene, and certainly her star was in the 
ascendent. And this change, too, in the 
mind of a man who, a few months ago, had 
deemed his love for his promised wife too 
firmly grounded for aught to shake it. 

And yet, with my knowledge of the char- 
acters, I affirm that had he not been so long 
removed from the strong, swaying, magnet- 
ic influence of Irene; had she been by his 
side when Bertha Clyde used her most be- 
witching coquetries, she would have held 
him hers alone; for hers was a far more 
gifted, noble womanhood. She possessed 
something that would command affection 
and respect when the mere beauty of youth 
and regularity of feature had passed into 
oblivion, 

An attack of sickness laid him upon a bed 
of pain, and threatened for a time to termi- 
nate his life. During his convalescence 
Bertha showed much attention to the inva- 
lid, and we know how susceptible we are to 
little kindacsses at such a time. It helped 
to strengthen the influence she had already 
gained over him and obliterated from his 
mind the lingering affection for Lrene which 
he had until now held. 

Instead of taking the straight forward 
course one would have expected from one 
of his proverbial straight forwardness, he 
wrote ina strange, dismal style, telling her 
of his sickness and of low spirits, and that 
he believed he was losing his senses; that 
he felt strangely toward her and that he 
could never think of dragging down one he 
loved to share his miserable life. All this 
was partly truth, for he had occasional fits 
of depression when his conscience told him 
that he was not playing the part of a man 
in this affair, and that he would have severe- 
ly censured the same course on the part of 
another, 

Lrene read the letters with mingled grief 
and wonder. Here wasa new experience 
to her; ‘‘Can it be possible” she once only 
asked herself ‘‘that he does not love me?” 
But it seemed too unlikely a thing to be 
harbored a moment in her mind, and with 
an abundance of tender, womanly sympa- 
thy she wrote loving, cheering letters, 
thinking all the time ‘‘Itis his sickness that 
makes him feel so; I will try to keep him 
up until he is well enough to rise above it. 
Dear Ralph! If I were only there and could 
clasp his hand and look into his eyes, 1 know 
I could chase away all his gloom.” 

But the cloud did not seem so easily dis- 
pelled; he continued to write in the same 
strain until she lost heart and was almost 
beside herself with grief and suspense. To 
her question, ‘‘Has anyone taken my place 
in your affections?” he returned a deliber- 
ate negative. To her last letter he returned 
no answer, and her two notes asking for a 
simple explanation, the second of which 
commences my story, were treated in the 
same manner. It caused him many regrets 
that he felt he must pursue this course. 
But he lacked the moral courage necessary 
to tell her that, of his own free will he had 
turned to another. 

Meanwhile, Bertha, ignorant of the side- 
play going on, though she often rallied him 
on his abstractedness, found that she was 
He yielded more and 
more to her fascinations,and before he knew 
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| common humanity, 








| 
| 
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standing he had proposed 
and an early 
“So 


where he Was 
been accepted, 
were wed and 
but time will tell 
who will 


been arranged these 
merrily rang the bells,” 
have 
the first 


whether he has chosen one 
the him 
charm of novelty has worn off. 
CuAPTER II 
lrene’s heart did not break, neither did it 
“brokenly love on She lived down the 
attachment completely, she forgave and for 


power to satisfy when 


got him. She did not judge him, for, as 
yet, she did not know what were the circum 
You may 
think if she loved truly she would not so | 
easily escape from its thraldom; but there | 
area great variety of organizations in our | 


stances attending his desertion 


and Irene was by no | 
means a common specimen. Though such 
an experience must necessarily leave its im- | 
press upon her character, she was just as | 
happy asever. Notwithstanding her faults 
she was a high-souled, gifted woman,though, 
as yet, neither she nor her friends were aware 
of the extent of her powers, and she turned 
her mind from thought of marriage to in- | 
tellectual pursuits, which never fail to bring 
happiness if followed in the right spirit. 

She soon began to be known as a writer 
of some merit, and continued, patient effort 
brought its slow but sure reward. She soon 
became known as one of the most popular 
magazine writers of the day, anda more am- 
bitious effort embodied in a bound volume 
was soon to greet the public eye. She re- 
ceived the usual amount of sharp criticism, 
but had also much encouragement from the 
same source. Her friends also began to 
find that she had a talent for speaking in 
public—she had always been brilliant in 
conversation—and they argued that there 
was a power in her presence when animated 
by the inner soul life, that that would point 
home the principles which, enunciated on 
the written page, would fall powerless. 

In these days when an enlightened pub- 
lic requires no argument to convince it that 
a woman is as much in her proper sphere on 
the platform as a man, provided she has the 
ability tosway an andience, Irene did not 
have much with which to contend in the 
shape of adverse public opinion; for an ap- 
preciative people felt and acknowledged at 
once her superior claims to this position, and 
she found herself growing somewhat fa- 
mous, and not in a very contracted circle 
either. 

Five years have rolled round, bearing on 
their ponderous circles the grand aggregate 
of weal and woe of one common humanity. 
Five years, and on a bright Sabbath morn- 
ing, in a grand, dim church of one of our 
large cities, two lives which had once run 
parallel and then diverged, again touched 
each other, by the mysterious agency of 
the ‘destiny that shapes our lives.” 

It was the glad Christmas tide, and the 
jubilant bells clashed out their sweet music 
on the clear frosty air, calling worshipers 
to assemble with joyous hearts to celebrate 
the anniversary of the birth of the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the Hope of the world, the 
Mighty Being before whom our spirits bend 
low in grateful love and reverence. The 
rich toned organ,after a sweet prelude, rolled 
forth a glad Christmas Carol, accompanied 
by the choir, which rose and filled the dim 
church with harmony. When it had died 
away a sacred anthem caught upon its | 
wings the souls of the worshiping throng, | 
and lifted them above the petty cares of | 
arth, as ‘‘Glory to God in the Highest—on | 
earth peace, good will to men,” was chant- | 
ed by the choir, 

| 





Irene sat in a pew half-way up one of the 
side aisles, where a stray wintry sunbeam 
was reflected through the stained window, | 
touching her cheek and the long, drooping 
plume of her velvet hat, and streamed | 
athwart her shouider with a softened, artis- | 
tic affect. | 

Ralph, who was entirely ignorant of her | 
present whereabouts, happening to glance 
around carelessly, caught a glimpse of her | 
side face. She was on his left, only two | 
pews in front. It was not an instant rec- | 
ognition on his part. The upturned face, | 
with earnest-eyes fixed upon the speaker, 
struck him at first as strangely femiliar. | 
Then his heart gave a great bound, for he 
knew hera moment after as Irene, his Irene 
of five years before! 

But there was a change, vast, and yet hard 
to be described. The girlish face, as he 
remembers it, has been ennobled and re- 
tined by the all-powerful charm of a soul- 
beauty, by the outgrowth of a perfected 
womanhood, and also of the genius which 
had set its seal on her low, broad brow. 
There isa difference, too, in her very air and 
attitude, born of intercourse with the best 
society and her position there, that seems to 
him, as he looks at her, to identify her with 
another sphere fromthe one in which he 
moves, and to raise an impregnable barrier 
between them. 

Was this the woman he had slighted and 
logt for the one whom he now called wife? 
She who was already parting with the | 
charms of youthful beauty, which he now | 
knew had been the chief agency in leading | 

| 





him from his fealty to Irene, and who, alas, 
had no deeper resources upon which to fall 
back to render herself attractive in the eyes 
of her husband, whose really superior mind 
recoiled from the thought that he was mated 
to a mere echo of his thoughts and opin- 


marriage had | 





ions. Sitting there on that ¢lad Christmas 
morning, he cursed the fatality 


attended his steps 


which had 


There are some persons who, loving on, 
life: but I do not think 
they are always necessarily the noblest 


love to the end of 


tures Irene was not one of those. fo) el 
love for Ralph Erskine had passed beyond 
recall, and yet hers was a superior natiyys 
But, as IT have before remarked. if she had 
been by his side, all the fascinations of Bey 
tha Clyde would have been powerless 
win him from her, The new fancy had 


only suppressed, not destroye d the old love 
and, to-day, at the touching of their electyiy 
he felt 


secret: chambers of 


spheres of personality 
rection from the his 
heart, where he had not deemed that it ex 


1 neW resur 


isted, as much more powerful than the verm 
which had lain hidden as the he 
fore him was superior to the undeveloped 
Irene of former years, and the existence of 
wife and child was for a moment forgotten 

The service was ended 


wothan 


and as the con 
gregation, with bended heads, listened to thy 
peaceful benediction, a new significance 
seemed added to it, in their minds, fresh 
from the contemplation of the eladsome 
time of long ago, when the vibrating air 
was vocal with the songs of bright-winged 
messengers from the mysterious unknown 
beyond, in ecstacy proclaiming the ¢lad 
event which, through the long vista of years 
has never failed to bring a thrill of joy to 
the great heart of humanity. 

Down the aisles the people stream, with 
glad Christmas greetings, somewhat sub 
dued by the character of the day, exchang 
ed amongst friends and acquaintances 
Amidst the surging mass, Ralph found him- 
self ‘in near proximity to Irene. She was 
talking in an animated manner to a distin 
guished looking gentleman, whom Ralph 
recognized as one whom the country de 
lighted to honor. By some intuition she 
raised her eyes at that moment, and from 
their splendid depths flashed upon him one 
glance of recognition, while a sudden change 
came over her fair face. But though she 
Was thus surprised, Ralph Erskine had not 
the power to cause the woman he had 
loved to lose her self-possession. She gave 
him a distant bow and went on talking with 
the gentleman, while Ralph, efter returning 
the salutation, passed on. But in that one 
moment of his keen self-upbraiding and re 
gret, Irene Emerson was amply revenged, 
could she have known it, for the bitter in- 
dignity which she had once suffered at his 
hand. 

I do not know what Irene’s life would 
have been, had she married Ralph, but it is 
scarcely probable that she would have at- 
tained her present position, unless sharp ad 
versity had driven her to test her powers. 
Girlhood might have ripened into a gracious 
womanhood, for Ralph much 
that was noble, and had a loving heart, and 
would scarcely have been “a weight to drag 
her down,” though he would never have 
aided her to attain the point she had now 
reached. | believe all natures might be im 
proved by marriage, were they well mated 
But one of the saddest sights on earth to me 
is the symbol of union without the reality, 
the tine, delicate nature allied to coarseness, 
and God alone knows how 
many cramped womanly lives there are in 
the world, through uncongenial mating 
Lured by the sweet hope of protection from 
the masculine arm and heart, they venture 
with strong hope on the untried sea of mar 
ried life, and never know how their minds 
are sinking to a lower level, until they are 
brought in contact with some bright in 
tellectual friends of girlhood’s days and, by 
comparison, see that they have not risen 
“on stepping stones of their dead selves,” 
but exactly the opposite. Women are not 
the only sufferers; men, too, there are to 
whom this applies, but the former are. | 
fear, the most numerous. 

It was decreed that Ralph should once 
more stand before Irene a free man. A 
year and a half from the time he saw Irene 
in the church, Bertha sickened and died 
He felt her death as keenly as he could be 
supposed to do when another woman had 
his heart's deepest love. But Bertha had 
been fond of him, and as faras her capacity 
went, had been to hima good, and true 
wife. 

During that time, his path and Irene’s 
had not again intersected. But one day. 
when he had been six months a widower, 
he saw in a paper a notice of one of a course 
of lectures to be given by the talented Miss 
Emerson. He went to hear her, and took a 
seat quite near the platform. She magnet- 
ized him as she did all others, but more 
strongly on account of the previous inti 
macy. He had, to-night, a fairer view of 
her than before. As she sat for a few mo 
ments on the platform, quietly scanning the 
sea of faces that glowed beneath, her eye 
caught his. The weight of years had im 
proved him also, and he was finer looking 
now than when she had known him as a 
lover. The dark hair clustered around the 
white, broad forehead as it had done, years 
ago, when she had wreathed it around her 
slender fingers in her moments of fondness. 
The deep, penetrating eye was as eloquent 
as when it used to ‘‘look love to hers.” But 
no answering love glowed in hers now, and 
her supple, womanly form seemed to gain 
added hight as she saw that he was one of 


once 


possessed 


obtuseness. 
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She would have been less 


had she not gloried in the 


her audience. 
than woman 
triumph. 

That evening lrene seemed to excel her- 
self. Her admirers had never known her 
soeloquent, In her rare, grand, soul beauty, 
she stood before the audience, and swayed 
them by her presence, and the glowing 
thoughts which spoke from her heart to 
theirs, while Ralph sat as one entranced 
beneath her power. He went home that 
night thinking. “‘Oh, if | could win her, 
how proudly and tenderly | would cherish 
her in my heart of hearts.” 

Ralph pondered the ‘matter for several 
days, and determined to ask for an interview. 
A mixture of motives prompted him. He 
felt that even at this late day, he would 
like to ask her forgiveness for his unmanly 
act of long ago, and also he longed once 
more to see her, face to face. “‘She is too 
noble to refuse to” see me,” he thought‘ as 
he sat down and penned a note :— 

“Will Miss Emerson grant Ralph Erskine 
a private interview, and name the day and 
hour?” 

Irene read it with some surprise, but she 
had long wished for an explanation of his 
conduct, and now she thought that perhaps 
it was coming. She answered and named 
an early day. When it came she stood be- 
fore her mirror and looked long, and earn- 
estly at her reflection there. She knew she 
was more attractive than in former days, 
for the added years had flung a new charm 
into her face, she thought: — 

‘This is the girl who once loved Ralph 
Erskine; does he find me less attractive as 
a woman I wonder? One thing is certain 
he has found no love-lorn damsel sighing 
for her lost lover.” 

She swept into the richly furnished parlor 
to meet him, rare lace at her throat and 
wrists, and her trailing, rustling dress fall- 
ing around her tall figure in graceful folds, 
« magnificent woman of twenty-seven, a 
woman of society, and Ralph felt the differ- 
ence as he rose at her entrance. 
a somewhat constrained greeting and some 
embarrassment on both sides. Ralph was 
the first to speak. 

‘Miss Emerson, I have asked for this in- 
terview that I might at this late day crave 
your forgiveness for the treatment you re- 
ceived ai my hand.” 

She bowed, but did not speak, and he 
went on. 

“IT do not know what infatuation possess- 
ed me, but—some how—lI had times of dis- 
trusting your love for me, and by being 
thrown daily into the society of Miss Clyde, 
you have no doubt heard of her, | yielded to 
a certain influence she seemed to exert over 
me. I was weak, cowardly, foolish; and I 
have since found out my mistake. But she 
has passed beyond now, and | would not 
say a word to detract aught from her worth, 
for she loved me.” 

Irene looked at him with a new interest. 
“She is dead?” she asked, a sort of pity 
coming over her at the thought that her fair 
rival, of whom she had heard as being very 
beautiful, had been summoned away, 


“My love for you has never died,” he said, 


stealing a look into her face. “Oh Irene, 
do you hate me altogether?” 
“No, Ralph,” she answered kindly, touch- 


ed by the appeal that quivered in his tones. 
“T do not hate you. Heaven forbid that I 
should harbor hate towards any fellow mor- 
tal however bitter may have been the wrong 
he has done me. I fought hard to live 
down the love I once felt for you; but it has 
long since gone out of my life.” 

He knew by her tone and calm counte- 
nance that the appeal he would make would 
be useless, but he said: ‘‘Oh, [rene I would 
plead on bended knees for your love if | 
could ever hope to win it back again. 

“It would be useless” “T would 
not recall it, were Lever so anxious to do so, 
Neither can I build a new love upon the 
ruins of the old, for even the ashes have 
passed into oblivion.” 


she said; 
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for companions and trainers of future gen 
erations. 
ed 
A PLEA FOR EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The extravagance of 
will it account for ‘The hard times?” 

In addition to the privations of want the 
American Woman is continually taunted 
with being responsible for the present de 
pression of business and paralysis of indus 
tries. It isa little vexatious that the men, 
after having assumed the 
ment, 


reins of govern 
and managed affairs entirely to suit 
themselves for a hundred years without in 


terference on the part of Woman, that now, 


American women— | 


finding they have nearly made shipwreck of | 


happiness and prosperity by their disastrous 
financial policies, they should come in 
with a snivel and a growl and declare that 
the women have ruined the country; that 


their long skirts and superfluous ruffles have | 


actually plunged the nation into irretrieva 
ble bankruptcy 
What nonsense! Every man in the coun- 
try with brains enough to think, and with 
sufficient honesty to acknowledge his con- 


victions, knows there is no truth in such 
statements. If the women are damaging the 


country at all, it is by their habits of econo- 
my and penuriousness, which the extrava- 


| gance and waste and mismanagement of 





There was | 


| gin with the women, we 


Her woman’s heart was touched by his | 


distress, and she extended her hand. “I 
will be your friend she said. I can be noth 
ing more.” 

He clasped it and raised it to, his lips, 
Once he had taken her close to his heart, 
but that time would never return 

lrene, generous, large-minded, from the 
grand height to which she had been lifted 
could not harbor unkindness towards the 
man who was now suffering for his past 
acts, and who must live itdown. Remem 
bering her own buried love, less bitter to 
bear than his because not mixed with self- 
upbraiding, she pitied him. 

As friends they parted. He hears her 
name spoken sometimes with admiration. 
He reads poems, and rich, suggestive articles 
from her pen. Sometimes they meet, and 
meet as friends. She is still unmarried, but 
the grace and beauty of youthful woman- 
hood have not yet flown, and she is one of 
those rare, radiant women who never grow 
old because the soul is there. She will lead 
no lonely maiden life if she never marrics 
for her life is full of interest, and amongst 
a select circle she movesasa queen. Alone 
or wedded she will ever be 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

God grant that such women may grow 
more and more numerous as the years roll 
by; so shall we have wives and mothers fit 


somebody else is continually forcing upon 
them. Why, the entire expense of dressing 
all the women on the American Continent 
for a whole year, will not equal the amount 
consumed in one great national swindle of 
which the past few years has furnished a 
number, to say nothing of the incalculable 
amounts consumed by custom-house officers 
and other governmental leeches. 

Our present rates of living are ruinous simp- 
ly because they are so narrow and penurious. 
We palsy industry by our fear of indulging 
in comforts. Between the continued exhor- 
tations of ministers to deny ourselves and 
give all that we have to the poor, 
ceaseless complaints of politicians and capi- 
talists that retrenchment must be practiced 
somewhere, and that it should, of course, be- 
are really bcecom- 
ing a niggardly class. 

A very pitiful story is told of a lady of 
Chicago who, a year ago, bought a turkey 
and gave it tothe Orphan Asylum; but, in- 


stead of sending it by her servant girl, or 


and the | 


| dation in fact, 





own people. 


The present ambition seems to be to trans- 


fer as rapidly as possible all the surplus | 


wealth of this country to the various coun- 
tries of Europe. It is not regarded with 
particular disfavor when a little island 
across the sea keeps its tens of thousands of 
women in ease and luxury, but that this vast 
continent should maintain a small propor 
tion of its population in comfort is regard 
ed as reckless expenditure and unpardona 
ble extravagance 
American people are somewhat extravagant, 
that they do indulge in expeditures not ab 
solutely indispensable to the maintainance 
of existence, it is not true that they ever 
have exhausted, or can exhaust, their re 
sources, unless the heavens withhold the 
rain or 
intelligent, thinking people, be they men or 
women, this subterfuge will not long act with 
It has not even a foun- 
and the day has long since 
passed when this people, or any considera 
ble portion of them, can be stultified by 
false representation. Other causes, so plain 
that we can hardly help pointing to them, 
are beginning to impress themselves unmis- 
takably upon the public mind, and it is to 
be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when Woman will find better employment 
for her hands and her brain than turning 
old dresses, making over old bonnets, and 
exhausting her intellect over the vexed 
problem ‘‘What shall I eat, what shall I 
drink and where-withal shall I be clothed.” 
New York. HELEN RADCLIFFE. 
— de — 
ADVICE TO A GIRL WHO IS \. FINISHED.” 


My Dear GERTRUDE.—You tell me that 
yu have been 2 years at a boarding-skool, 
and have just finished yure edukasion, and 
want tu know what yu shall do next. 

Listen my gushing Gertrude and I will 
tell yu. 

Git up in the morning in good season, 
go down into the kitchen, seize a potato by 


the force of reason 


| the throat with one hand and a knife with 


employing a messenger for ten cents, she | 


hired a carriage, for which she paid five 
dollars, and drove round with it herself. 
The managers of the institution were so 
much hurt by this piece of extravagance 
and folly, that they had a mind not to ae- 
cept the turkey; they thought it would 
have been so much better had she kept the 
turkey herself and given them the five dol 
lars. 


The moral of this story is that American 
women ought never to ride in carriages. 


Oh no! the country is so impoverished that 
they cannot afford it. Henceforth they 
should always walk, or patronize street cars 
and cheap omnibus lines. 

Ob men of America! go to Hindoostan, 
and Jearn of the heathern. True, they do 
not allow their wives to eat at the first table, 
but they do, among the higher classes, 
dress them like queens and not complain or 
whine about it cither. Perhaps this very 
woman, by the expenditure of that single 
five dollars, gladdened more hearts and al- 
leviated more suffering than by the pur 
chase of the turkey. The manufacture of 
carriages and robes and harnesses and the 
eare of horses furnish employment to a 
very large number of men, Shall the Amer 
can people return to the barbarism of the 
and require all, or a majority, of 
mechanics and artisans to resort to hunting 
and fishing as a means of gaining a liveli 
hood? 
enhanced or owt 


savages, 


material wealth increased 
by such measures ? 


the other, skin a potato and a dozen more 
just like it, stir up the buckwheat batter, 
look into the ovin and see how the biskut 
are doin, bustle around ginerally, step on 
the cat's tail, and help yure good old mother 
git breakfast, 

After breakfast put up the yung children’s 
lunchun for skool, help wash up the dishes 
sweep sum, put things in order, sumtimes 
during the day nit at least 2 inches and 
half on sum 1 of yure brothers’ 
woolen stockings fornext winter. In other 
words, go to work and make yurself useful 
now that yu have becum ornamental, and if 
you have enny time left after the beds are 
all made, and the chamber righted, pitch 
into the pianna, and make the old rattle-box 
scream with music. 

Do this for | year and sum likely yung 
fellow in the neighborhood will hear ov it, 


| and begin to hang around yu, and say 


Would our boasted civilization be | 


There is not a cannibal race but supports | 


a queen, and that without stint. Every 
American woman ought to be the queen of 
a small realm, and in that realm she ought 
to have prosperity and plenty and luxuries 
not enjoyed in the majority of the homes of 
this country at the present time. When the 
country was new the pioneer farmer cut a 
hickory stick’ on his way night 
and, in the evening, peeled a splint broom 
or bottomed a chair, and the 

housewife accepted them at the 
was satistied; but the number of women 
that would, in this age of manufactures 
and art, be content with an equally 
manner of life is about as small as the num 
ber of men that would willingly spend their 
evenings peeling splint brooms. 

Nothing is extravagant in an individual 
which he or she can afford. Nothing is 
extravagant in a nation that they are capa- 
ble of supporting. Let the Amer 
ple close all their ports, abandon com- 
merce with other nations, and the fruits of 
the husbandiman and the spoils of the miner 
would be greater than the people could pos- 
sibly consume, and would allow each per 
son to live in luxury all their lives. While 
this vast extent of territory is teeming with 
vegetation, and there is an inexhaustible 
supply of gold and other metals only wait 
ing to be exhumed from the mines, it is use- 
less to continually teach retrenchment, un- 
less there is some other interest more impor- 


home at 


American 
time and 


ican peo 


tant to be served than the prosperity of our 


rude | 








sweeter things than yu ever heard before, 
and finally give yu a chance to keep house 
on yure own hook. 
You follow my advice, Gerty, 
he don't. Yure’s, ete., 
JOSHUA BILLINGS 
Advance, 


and see if 


Chicago 
oe 
NATIONAL UNION OF BRITISH WORKING 
WOMEN.’ 


Eighteen months ago we were present at 
a meeting in Birmingham, England, when a 
friend came up to us, and said, “Really it is 
astonishing to find that those benevolent 
persons who are connected with any great 
social undertaking are nearly always con 
nected with a dozen others.” We glanced 
round the large room, and sure enough we 
saw one face after another familiar to us as 
those of colleagues in many other fields of 
social labour. And, as we expected, when 
we turned over the prospectus of the Na 
tional Union of Working Women, our eye 
fell on one name after another which we 
had seen twenty times before connected 
with other philanthropic institutions and 
undertakings—Jacob Bright, Peter Alfred 
Taylor, Henry Richards, James Stansfield, 
Mr. R. F. Martineau (of Birmingham), Mr. 
Cox (of Belper), Samuel Morley, Prebendary 
Perceival and Mr. Greenwell (of Clifton), 
and many others 

What is the National Union of Working 
Women? A society instituted a year ago, at 
Bristol for the improvement of the moral 
and social condition of the labouring women 
of the three kingdoms, and this the promo 
ters are attempting to do by watching over 
the interests of women, and aiding them to 
rise by all the means that may present them 
selves. Now we do not suppose that the 
National Union can revolutionize the condi- 
tion of working women, but it will not la- 
hour in vain if it can prevent things from 
vetting worse than they are now. Alas! 
but we must admit the truth, modern life 
brings with it many evils as well as many 
advantages, and it is not always easy to 
keep the former in check, so that they 


should not neutralize the latter. Fortunate- 
ly. however, the Union will not be con- 
fined to preventing things from getting 


worse: it has the inclination to improve 
away existing abuses 
at present to do much? No, we answer, it 
has not; but the power can be given to it 
by the hearty co-operation not of the three 
or four hundred philanthropists alone who 
are foremost in all good works, but of that 
as well of the hundreds of thousands of 

kind-hearted men and women in this coun- 
iry whose good, and often undeserved for- 
tune it is to be protected from the horrors 
of squalid homes and tyrannical employ- 
ers. It is something to have the generous 
support of a dozen enlightened and—let us 
speak candidly—overworked Members of 
Parliament, but it is still more important to 
have the assistance of earnest and compas- 
sionate men and women in all parts of the 
land. It is to the masses of the middle 
classes that tye National Union of Working 


Admitting that the | 


the earth refuse her increase. To | 
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Women appeals for help, and if that help 


and moral support be forthcoming it must 


means the elevation, 


generations. —The Sanita ry Review. 


prosper and succeed, but if its appeals are 
neglected its efforts will be powerless. The 
elevation of the working women of England 
moral and social, of 
the children of the land, and that means the 
greater happiness and prosperity of coming 





UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


or THE 





Probably no sewing Machine ever was, or ever will 
be put upon the market, that in so short a time will 


gain such immense popularity and success as has this 


machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, EASY TO RUN, 
and will do ALL KINDs of sewing. F 
No person should buy a machine without first exam- 


jning it. Our 
_ af 9) 
F. No. 2, 


New G. 


runs without noise, and is adapted to both’ Family and 


apenas purposes. 

| Special Inducements to agents. 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 

| Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 

| Swi JAS. H. FOWLER,“Manager, Boston. 
a - - - 
| DECALCOMANIE, 
| or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 


little, blue | 


But has it the power | 





p., giving fall instructions in this new 
ty beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

ase’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, discapes, Animala, 
birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn canves, Comic wigeret a 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 a8 to imitate the 
4 : Also, 5 pee GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 60 cts, Agents wauted 
sduress J. Le PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York.’ 





MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ‘si: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE RYGHEST MEDALS 


sx» DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there, 


ALWAY awarded highest premiums at Indus- 


trial Expositions, in Amertea as well aa 

| Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred, 

| Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 

| 

| 





hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL C TRO ULAR, with opinions of more 
| than One Thousand (sent free). 

| on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIS take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
' MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 

reason “ST try very hard to seli something else, 
with most important improve- 
NEW $ TYLES ments ever made, New 
o and Combination Stops. Superb 
ieaeere and other Cases cf new i 


PIANO-HARP CABINET GRGAN::: 


quisite combination of these instruments 

Orgars sold for cash ; o7 
FASY PAYMENTS. for monthly or quarterly 
Ch TAL or rented until re ent pays for the organ, 





and Cireulars, with fall partio 

OGUES ulars, free, Address MASON & 

CATAL OGUE CO., 154 ‘Tremont wa BOs- 
N; 256 Union Square, NEW YO or 80 & 


ae St., CHICAGO, 
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SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Li iveral Terr Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
achines of every ¢ 
cription. 
“9,7 OMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS 
The Beat Patterns made. Send Scts. for Catal 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE © 
Acents Wantep. “G9 NWEew York. 
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Plies—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


’ from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
POND'S Lungs, Bowels,, Kidneys, 


Womb, &c. Congestions, 
Enlargements. 


INWALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids. 
tles. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 


EXTRACT 


The Peoples’ 
| KRemedy, for 





internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 








used it. 


on application, if nt found at your Drnggist’s. 


POND’S axraeet co., 





* Hear: for I will speal: ¥* excellent — 


Inflammat‘on of the Ova 


POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 


Pamphlet containin, History and Uces mailed free 





New York | and London. 


' FOR THIRTY YEARS! 


Perry Davis’ 


Vegetable 


Pain-Killer 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY 
OF CLIMATE, AND BY ALMOST 


EVERY NATION KNOWN TO 
AMERICANS. 


It is almost the constant companion and estimable 
friend of the missionary, and the traveler on ,sea and 
land, and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers 


without it. It has been 


Before the Public Over Thirty 


Years, 


and has a wider and better reputation than any other 
proprietary medicine of the present day, At this pe- 
riod there are but few unacquainted with the merits 
of the Pain-Killer. But, while some extol it as a lin- 
iment, they know but little of its power in easing 
pain when taken internally; while others use it inter- 
nally with great success, but are equally ignorant of 
its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful whether used internally er externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivaled by all the great catalogues of 
family medicine. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine to know that it is now 
used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has such wide- 
spread sale, or gives such universal satisfaction. 
After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
of the highest character and responsibility. Physi- 
cians of the first ability recommend it as a most effec- 
tual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is not 


only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., 


but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efliciency 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it has become the standard 
medicine for all such complaints, as well as Dyspep- 
sia, Liver Complaints, and other kindred disorders. 
For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheu- 
matic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalua- 


ble medicine. The Pain-Killer is 


A Purely ‘Vegetable Compound, 


and, while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, it is 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in the most unskillfal 
hands. For Summer Complaint, or any other form of 
bowel disease in children or adults, it is an almost 
certain cure, and has, without doubt, been more suc- 
cessful in curing the various kinds of Cholera than any 
other known remedy, or the most skillful physician. 
In India, Africa, and China, where this most dreadful 
disease is more or less prevalent, the Pain-Killer is 
considered by the natives, as well as European resi- 
dents in those climates, @ sure remedy. 

The PAIN-KILLER ix sold by all the Druggiste and 
Dealers in Family Medicines, 


Price, 25 and*50 cents and $1. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS & PROPRIETORS, 


136 HIGH STREET, 


wProvidence, R. I- 
2wt 
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NEEDS OF THE COJNTRY AND OF THE 
SOUTH. 


Decentralization, Enfranchisement of Intelli- 
gent Women, Neutralization of the Ignorant 
Negro Vote, Reaffirmation of the Just Rights 
of the States. 


Or¥ricE Moore’s RurAL NEw YORKER 
New York, Dec., 16, 1875. 


Hon. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 

Deak Sin.—If an apology is needed for 
addressing a personal stranger, it will be 
found in the evils which affect National, and 
especially Southern politics. Recognizing 
fully your ability, patriotism and influence, 
I ask you to urge some measures which will 
tend toremedy them. Iam the more strong- 





ly impelled to this, because, as an earnest ad- 
vocate of Negro Suffrage, I did my part in 
bringing its consequent evils upon the South. 
Having helped you into this scrape, it is only 
fair that I should help you out of it. 

Under ordinary circumstances, a wise 
statesmanship would have granted Suffrage 
to the lately freed slaves cautiously, and in 
safe proportion to their increasing intelli- 

gence. But circumstances were not ordina- 
ry. At the time Negro Suffrage was con- 
ferred, it seemed to be absolutely necessary 
to save the colored people from a fate which 
would be all of slavery but the name. In 
some of the Southern States, cruel and un- | 
usual legislation was enacted against the ne- | 
gro. He was forbidden to remove from one 
township to another without consent of his 
employer. He was required to hire his la- | 
bor for the year, on or before the twelfth 
day of January, in default of which his la- 
bor was sold at auction for the ensuing sea- | 
son, A determination seemed manifest to 
repudiate the Constitutional guarantee of 
freedom for the slave, and the people of the 
North were alarmed. Two remedies sug- 
gested themselves. One was to hold the peo- 
yle of the South in the strong hand of the 
Federal government, securing justice for the 
colored man at the ruinous cost and danger 
of centralization. The tutorage of the South- 
ern States maintained by the Republican 
Party after the war, seriously alarmed thou- 
sands of the most sagacious advocates of 
Equal Rights. We saw that war had undu- | 
ly centralized power in the Federal Govern- 
ment, disturbing the safe and proper rela- 
tions of the State and Federal authority, and 
if this tendency was to be projected forward 
indefinitely in time of peace, the United 
States would soon cease to be a free, feder- 
ated Republic, and become a Consolidated 
Despotism. The only alternative to this pol- | 
icy was to enfranchise the late slaves by Con- 
stitutional Amendment, and with this guar- 
antee, leave the colored man to protect him- 
self, and the states free to govern themselves 
without Federal interference. 

Despite all evil results from Negro Enfran- 
chisement, I believe that we chose wisely. 
Universal Suffrage is the true Democratic 
Doctrine, and for whatever evils it causes, 
it brings compensating advantages. I did 
not underestimate the misgovernemnt which 
would result from the sudden addition of 
eight hundred thousand ignorant colored 
men to the voting population; but all that 
the South has suffered has not been too dear 
a price for maintaining the freedom of the 
negro, as the more costly sacrifice by the ; 
whole country was not too dear a price for 
securing it." The evils of Negro Suffrage are 
temporary, and already passing away. That 
the negro votes, has made it the interest 
of every white Southerner and of the peo- 
ple of the entire country, to see that the col- 
ored man is educated and fitted for his polit- 
ical rights and duties. Already the whites 
of the South are learning to make the best of 
the negro as a voter, instead of allowing un- 
principled demagogues to make the worst 
of him. The obliteration of the color line 
in politics is the most cheering sign of the 
times—Southern Democrats guaranteeing all 
the rights of the negro, and colored voters 
forgetting old injuries and prejudices, and 
co-operating with Democrats for reform and 
honest government. This gratifying change 
is most noteworthy in the States of Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and South Carolina, where 
race antagonism has been most bitter, and 
carpet-bag misgovernment has produced its 
worst results. In most of the Southern 
States, largely by aid of negro votes, the 
Democratic Party is now in full power for 
the first time since the war. I am heartily 
glad that this is so. I never sympathized 
with the argument which led so many Re- 
publicans to favor Negro Suffrage; 7@. ¢.,that 
it would secure the solid negro vote for the 
Republican Party. It is always dangerous 
for any class, and particularly for an igno- 
rant class, to vote solid for any party. See- 
ondly, my entire interest in the Republican 
organization ceased with the adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, for, with Negro Suf- 
frage secured, I knew that my place for the 
future was with the Democratic Party, to 
counteract the centralizing tendencies of Re- 
publicanism, and avert, if posssble, the mis- 
yovernment sure to result from the large ad- 
dition of ignorant voters. 

This last danger remains. The recent and 
temporary Democratic successes in the South 
have modified but not averted it. If South- 
ern negroes should henceforth divide their 
vote, as I hope they will, both for the inter- 
est of the country and the security of their 
own rights, the danger from their enfran- 
chisement would be little lessened. There 
would still be a large element of the voting 
population, constituting in some states a ma- 
jority, who have little fitness for political 
rights. The division of this vote would bring 
an additional danger of corrupting and de- 
moralizing the Democratic Party of the 
South, as it has the Republican. The mis- 
government of the Southern States is not 
chargeable to Republicanism, but to the large 
ignorant negro vote, on which Southern Re- 
publicanism depended for its success. The 
transferal of a large part of this ignorant 

vote to the Democratic Party, by corrupting 
that, might destroy the best hope of the South 
for a restoration of honesty in administra- 
tion. So long as the negro remains ignorant, 
it is not by dividing his vote, but by neutral- 
izing it with the votes of the educated and 
intelligent, that the country can be saved 
from the danger of his incapacity for politi- 
cal duties. ‘ 

That the negro cannot and should not be 
disfranchised is certain. The ballot was 
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originally security for his freedom and it is 


now the guarantee for the equal boon of ed- 
ucation. This work of education is necessa- 
rily slow, and in the meantime the large 
mass of ignorant voters is demoralizing pol- 
itics North and South. The plundering of 
the Southern States has familiarized the pub- 
lic mind with venality in public stations and 
made politicians everywhere more reckless 
and corrupt than they would otherwise dare 
to be. Carpet bag rule in Georgia and South 
Carolina has spread its virus to every nook 
and corner of the country. No section has 
escaped; but the South has suffered most 
severely, and from the South must come the 
remedy. 

The Enfranchisement of Woman, with an 
intelligence qualification to exclude those un- 
fitted for political rights, is the effectual and 
practical cure for the evils of Southern mis- 
government. This measure I consider a pol- 
itical necessity, on whose adoption depends 
the stability and success of our Republican 
institutions; but I have full faith that it will 
be adopted, and that too, much sooner than 
many can now believe. Intelligent Wo- 
manhood Suffrage will not at once prevail 
throughout the United States, and certainly 
not by an Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. Fixing the qualifications of vo- 
ters is one of the reserved rights of the 
States, with which the Federal Government 
has properly no business to interfere. The 
Fifteenth Amendment forbidding the States 
to deny Suffrage on account of race, color 
or previous condition, went to the outer 
verge of Federal authority on this subject. 
It is high time that the States should re-as- 


| sert their right to regulate the Suffrage. 


The people of the South, who have suffered 
most from misgovernment by ignorant ne- 
groes, can offset and neutralize this evil by 
drawing upon their reserve of intelligent 
and educated women. States which have 
been worst misgoverned will first appreciate 
this necessity. The State of Mississippi, for 
example, has this year, for the first time 
since its restoration to the Union, a Demo- 
cratic majority in both branches of the Leg- 
islature. How shall this power be used? 
How can it be more wisely used than in pro- 
posing an Amendment to the State Consti- 
tution, to be voted on next spring or sum- 
mer, giving the ballot to all women who can 
read and write? The temporary and _ acci- 
dental Democratic majority achieved in the 
last election would thus be made sure and 
permanent, placing the State Government 
securely in the hands of its intelligent citi- 
zens, Where the safety and well being of all 
classes demand that it should be placed, 
There is no wrong to the colored man in this 
wise and conservative extension of the Suf- 
frage, for he, no less than the white citizens 
suffers from misgovernment and is benefit- 
ed by honest administration. The intelli- 
gence qualification, excluding most colored 
women from the ballot-box, would be doub- 
ly beneficial to the negro, for it will ensure 
the education of colored women, at least 
sufficiently to qualify them for political 
rights. he immediate and partisan effect 
of Woman’s Enfranchisement in the South 
will be the assured ascendancy of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, which I consider on many ac- 
counts desirable. The additional effect will 
be to purify politics and secure honest gov- 
ernment in the South—results which com- 
mend it to good citizens of either party. 
unrestricted Negro male Suffrage, 





frage, all classes will be interested in edu- 
cating the colored people, and thus will be 
averted one of the greatest dangers to our 
Republic. 

‘hat Woman's Enfranchisement, though 
just and right in itself, should come at last 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and not as a 
right but as a necessity, isonly in harmony 
with the usual course of events. So Eman- 
cipation came, after years of weary and 
seemingly unavailing labor by the early ab- 
olitionists. So Negro Sufirage came, from 
men who hated the negro, but gave him 
political rights to secure his political sup- 
port. So you of the South will enfranchise 
Woman, not because you would naturally 
prefer to do so, but because events are 
stronger than you and will compel you. 
Woman Suffrage cannot well come except 
as a necessity. As aright, the great majori- 
ty of women are averse to Suffrage; but 
thousands will gladly accept the ballot as a 
duty, and to prevent misgovernment, Thou- 
sands of intelligent Southern women have 
chafed while their property has been taxed 
out of existence., and have wished that they 
had an equal voice with the ignorant negro 
in making the laws. Nowhere in the North 
are women so ready to accept political du- 
tics as they are in some of the worst gov- 
erned Southern States. Besides, if educa- 
tion is made the qualification of Woman 
Suffrage, the ballot will speedily become 
fashionable as a badge of intelligence. Wo- 
men who do not vote will classify them- 
selves with the ignorant and unrefined, and 
this no woman will intentionally do. Think 
what must be the effect if we can enlist 
fashion for the promotion of Woman's ed- 
ucation and her performance of political du- 
ties. Under sucha spur, women will be- 
come vastly better citizens than a majority 
of men. 

That Woman Suffrage is to be secured 
through a political party is inevitable. and 
none is so well fitted for this work as the 
Southern Democracy. Intelligent women 
will be enfranchised to offset the negro vote, 
and their political influence will inevitably 
tend to the Democratic party, as that of the 
negro has tended to the Republican. The 
votes of intelligent women will secure to 
the Democratic party every Southern State 
for years to come, and in closely contested 
elections, the Woman Suffragists will hold 
the balance of power in most Northern 
States. 

We are about to enter on the Centennial 
Era of the Republic. Expectation is rife 
that it is to be an era of good feeling be- 
tween lately hostile brethren. We are told 
that the hearty acceptance by the Southern 
people of the results of the war is to form 
the basis of this era of good feeling 
Vain delusion! No matter how sincerely 
you of the South accept the results of the 
war, there must remain a feeling of humil- 
iation that these measures, even when rec- 
ognized as blessings, have been forced on 
you by the superior power of the North. 
The era of good feeling cannot come by 
the humiliation of one section of the conn- 





try for the glory of the other. In making 
the ideal Republic, you of the South— 
Confederates who fought against the Union, 
as well as loyalists who fought for it— 
must feel that you have an equal and im- 
portant work to do. What is needed is not 
a sensational and sentimental ‘‘ hand-shaking 
across the bloody chasm,” but the joining 
of Southern hands with those of the North 
in establishing our Republic on the grand 
idea announced one hundred years ago, 
** that all governments derive their just powers 
Srom the consent of the governed.” This is 
the true Centennial work, and its inaugura- 
tion by the people of the South in Woman's 
Enfranchisement will redeem them from 
their humiliation, and prepare the way for 
a genuine and permanent harmony between 
the two sections. 

Decentralization of the government and 
the re-establishment of proper relations be- 
tween the State and the Federal authority, 
is another reform in which the people of 
the South, and especially the Southern De- 
mocracy, must take the lead. Under the 
centralizing process prevalent during and 
since the war, all powers have been usurped 
by the General Government, and the States 
have become prostrate and helpless depend- 
encies, Within a year we have seen Federal 
soldiery marched into the halls of a State 
Legislature to force an organization in the 
interests of a minority. Unless such high 
handed outrages are rebuked and prevented 
for the future, our Republican institutions 
must prove a failure, and government, 
under whatever name it may be called, will 
become a despotism. The country looks 
to the people of the South, and to the Dem- 
ocratic Party, to check this centralizing 
tendency, and affirm the time-honored right 
of the people of every State to manage their 
own affairs without the intervention of Fed- 
eral authority. In doing this, we shall 
necessarily limit the General Government, 
stripping it of usurped powers, returning it 
to its original simplicity, and thereby strik- 
ing a decisive and the only effective blow at 
the evils of extravagance and corruption in 
Federal politics. These are great and com- 
prehensive Reforms, directly in line with 
Democratic traditional policy and interests. 
They are, I believe, more important Re- 
forms than any which the country has yet 
achieved, for upon them depends the suc- 
cess and the continuance of ‘‘government 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people among men.” With the re-establish- 
ment of the just rights of the States, and 
the enfranchisement of Woman, which will 
be in time adopted throughout the country, 
the people of the South can claim at least 
equal honors in the future of the Republic, 
and the long hoped for era of good feeling 
will begin. : 

Excuse the liberty I have taken in ad- 
dressing you at such length. As editor of a 
non-partisan and Agricultural Journal, I am 
removed from all political activities. Yet 
still | am impelled to make this contribution 
to the cause of good government, and es- 
pecially to the cure of evils resulting from 
measures which I formerly advocated. 

Hoping for your speedy restoration to 
health, and that ycu may long live to render 
efficient and patriotic service to our com- 
mon country, I remain, 

Very truly your friend, 
VittiaM J. Fow er. 
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WOM.EN IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 





[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 11. | 

More of a woman's true character can be 
known in rational conversation with her at 
her best moments than by any cowardly 
springing of mifies. Every woman knows 
that, even when she speaks her very best 
and truest, she must keep back something 
better and truer, in her soul's depths, which 
she cannot express. 

These are only some of the things of which 
we have to complain. This essay only pro- 
fesses to call attention to a few of the ways, 
apparently coarse, in which newspaper edi- 
tors, albeit refined gentlemen, deal with wo- 
men. Editors possess almost unlimited pow- 
er, and if they would as systematically en- 
deavor to encourage Woman to work out 
life’s problems, at they do to prove that she 
should be a creature of man’s convenience, 
untold good might be accomplished, and the 
whole race benefited. 
woman: 


“If the day's work is scant, 
Why, call it scant; affect no compromise, 
And in that we have nobly striven at least, 
Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 
And honor us with truth, if not with praise.” 


Maaatr B. Harvey, 
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INJUSTICE OF CALIFORNIA LAW. 





A correspondent of the San Jose (Cal.) 

Mercury calls attention to 
THE LAW'S INJUSTICE. 

Ep. Mercury:—Looking over the tax 
rolls of this county and city, for 1875, I 
tind the following figures: 

Total assessed value of all property in 


MG crete nithakatestaraacaavg $31,707,926 
Total amount assessed to women in this 

LEE hes ek edi d et or ee 3 $1,881,150 
Total assessed value of all property in 

| pase See ag $10,991,651 
Total amount assessed to women in this 

ee SEE KSEDEcSSAUD ROG eRssadhasOREa Ks $948,301 
No. of men in this county who pay only a poll 

cheese suus SdkdaGensagruaciesekveleasvetenes 1,415 


x 

The above amounts assessed to women are 
only approximate, since a great deal of prop- 
erty owned by women is taxed in the name 
of various male persons, such as husbands, 
guardians, executors, &c. Moreover, in 
many instances, it is not indicated on the 
tax roll whether property holders are male 
or female, since their names are given in 
initials only. The real amount of property 
assessed to women in this city is probably 
nearer two million dollars than one. Taking 
these figures, it is evident that in this county 
women are assessed about one-fifteenth of 
the whole; in this city, about one-tenth of 
the whole. 

These official statements are full of sug- 
gestion. 

The claim of Suffrage for women is 
viewed with distrust and aversion by some 
people, and with indifference by many more. 
They do net understand wh¥ the question 








Hear the appeal of a | 





should be raised; they do not see the good 
of it. What practical and adequate princi- 
ple is at stake? To them, the matter seems 
at war with the repose of domestic life, with 
the ideal home and society. To them, the 
agitation seems to be merely the restlessness 
of a class of unattractive women, who want 
to pull the skies down upon us and precipi- 
tate doomsday at once. From such a stand- 

»0int, resistance and distrust are natural. 
But this is really a wrong view of the mat- 
ter. Most excellent women are identified 
with the movement—women who love their 
homes, and keep them inviolate; women who 
shrink from publicity, and brave it, if at all, 
for a dear principle: women to whom the 
fine proprieties of personal and social life 
are as dear as to any in the world; women 
who, let me say, are fighting a moral battle 
for which they may be stigmatized now, but 
for which future generations of women will 
bless their memory, as surely as the present 
zeneration blesses the brave stand made by 
Lather of old, or Garrison of late. Here, 
too, is being repeated the historical experi- 
ence of stoning the prophets and then build- 
ing their sepulchers. 

rom many tangible points which may be 
made in favor of Woman Suffrage, let us 
take this one involved in the relations of 
property to government—a point indicated 
by the above figures in the tax rolls of San 
Jose. As stated above, the total assessment 
of this city is, in round numbers, ten million 
dollars. Of this amount, women are assess- 
ed for about one-tenth of the whole. Now 
the practical question is this: Why are the 
nine millions politically represented while 
the one million is not?) Why have the nine- 
tenths an active participation in making the 
laws and electing the officers who assess 
it, while the one-tenth is wholly ignored? 

Let us suppose that the owners of the nine 
millions were approached with the proposi- 
tion to abandon their political rights and let 
a few men tax their property as they should 
see fit. Would not the proposal be rejected 
with indignation? They would emphasize 
the unreasonableness and strangeness of the 
idea. Now what perplexes me is to under- 
stand why the reasoning of the nine millions 
is not precisely as good for the one million. 
Why the rights and duties of the latter are 
not just as urgent as those of the former. I 
should like to have some one give me a rea- 
son for the discrimination, a reason which 
does not dodge the moral law, common sense, 
and Republican principle. The usual reply 
is, that Woman has a proxy in her husband. 
But this isan awkward explanation. When. 
she violates a law, she, not her, husband, is 
held responsible. And what shall be said of 
women who have no husbands? What just 
reason for withholding the guardianship of 
her property from a woman who pays her 
own taxes? Has she not equally with man 
every right, and by the principle of our gov- 
ernment, every political right to a franchise 
which elects officers and makes laws affect- 
ing her property? 

Why arbitrarily levy upon her possessions, 
despising her commonest rights of owner- 
ship and interest? Ifa man is grossly wrong- 
ed by such a course, why not a woman? 
As Shakspeare well puts it, ‘‘Hath not a 
Jew senses, affections? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons?” 

It is plain that the property rights of wo- 
men are as sacred as those of men. As quot- 
ed above, in the county of Santa Clara are 
some fifteen hundred men voters who pay 
no tax save a poll tux; and yet these, with 
no property interests at stake, are indulged 
with a privilege denied to women who are 
assessed on three million dollars. How any 
man with a spark of justice in his breast can 
look upon this complacently I do not com- 
prehend. It is a piece of injustice which no 
terms can describe. 

What deepens the injustice is the alleged 
republican character of our government. 
Were that government despotic or even 
monarchical no one could justly complain, 
because then the arbitrary will of one per- 
son, orof a privileged few, is the law. But 
our political administration is avowedly 
based on the rights of the governed. When, 
one hundred years ago, our forefathers re- 
belled against King George, it was in behalf 
of the very principle which we now incon- 
sistently deny to women. He taxed the 
Americans arbitrarily and disrespected their 
protest. Such a course wounded the self- 
interest and the sense of justice of the colo- 
nists. The rebellion was an expression of 
outraged natural rights. We, in these Cen- 
tennial days, boast of that resistance; but 
do we know that what we praise in our 
forefathers is the very thing we condemn in 
some good women now, who respectfully 
claim a voice in making the laws which 
govern and tax them? Then a prominent 
motto was, ‘‘No taxation without represen- 
tation.” That isan issue here. Why should 
not women property holders feel the wrong 
of arbitrary taxation now as keenly and as 
justly as the forefathers then? Indeed, the 
case now is generally aggravated. Then, 
the British Government made no pretensions 
as ours does to a strictly representative sys- 
tem; to a respect for the ‘‘consent of the 
governed.” The Declaration of Rights, 
which preceded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, denied the right of any sovereign 
power ‘“‘to dispose of the life, liberty or prop. 
erty without the consent of the people.” 
The Declaration of Independence itself ex- 
pressly asserts that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed. If this be true, the principle legitimate- 
ly extends to woman as well as man. I see 
no reason why that fact should not be prac- 
tically recognized. Every reason which 
gives the privilege of franchise to man, 
whether that of equity, of personal protec- 
tion, or of political consistency, gives it 
likewise to woman, At least this much is 
clear: Every tax-paying woman should 
either be enfranchised or exempted from 
taxation, 

This taxation of women without allowing 
them any voice in the disposition of such 
tax isa wrong whose gross injustice people 
at large do not realize. The opposition and 
indifference grow largely out of that fact. 
I knew an excellent woman in the East, 
who, while her husband was living, had no 
word of charity for this Suffrage agitation. 
Her husband died leaving her with a large 
estate. 


and paid her own taxes. This new exper- 











‘4 | ever to see. 
Now she managed her own affairs | 


ience enlarged her sense of justice. She ¢ 


now began to feel the keen personal wrong 
which government was inflicting on her in 
taking her money and yet ignoring herself 
in assessing her estate and yet forbidding 
her any voice in the expenditure of that as. 
sessment. When I talked with her last a 
resolution had taken place in her convie 
tions. To stand ata distance and criticise 
earnest women asking simply that their 
rights might be represented, was one thing 
to her; to bear injustice in her own person 
had proved quite another thing. 

Well, it is not easy to realize the force of 
some arguments until our own experience 
has given them point; yet there is a princi- 
ple of fair play and moral equity as well as 
of political consistency in this matter of 
Woman Suffrage which people ought to 
recognize, and will recognize when— 

An earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my sister's wrong and grievance were my own, 


JEFFERSON. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 





Of Anniversaries we have had, of late, not 
a few. Not many days since, our sisters 
who reform society in favor of suffrage for 
their sex, held their annual meeting in the 
Mayor of Manchester's public parlor. The 
room was filled with « company which 
would by its own quality do credit to any 
cause. he women present were not in ex- 
cess of the men. The men were men of 
wealth, of influence, of position, and of 
the pulpit. Hon. Jacob Bright was in the 
chair, and gave the annnal address. It was 
chiefly a reply to the various arguments 
made against the ballot for women. Those 
who know what those arguments usually 
are, and what the replies to them usually 
are, will not care fora reproduction here of 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
Perhaps the most telling hit he made was 
in answer to an objection raised by one of 
our members of Parliament who happens 
to be, like Mr. Bright himself, a member of 
the Society of Friends. This member of 
Parliament takes strong ground against 
suffrage for women, in the notion that as 
they cannot fight they ought not to vote. 
Mr. Bright thought this came with small 
grace or consistency from a Quaker. A 
member of the Society of Friends cannot 
fight; does it therefore follow that he ought 
not to vote? After Mr. Bright, some of the 
sisters spoke, and one of them spoke with 
considerable effectiveness. An  LL.D., 
however, made the speech of the oecasion. 
He advocated suffrage for women, because 
the strong tendency of the time was to- 
wards an intense private or family sel- 
fishness. People were growing more and 
more absorbed in the little round of their 
family interests. Among the better classes 
there was less and less thought for public 
interest. So these interests fell into any 
hands, and were liable to the misdirection 
of ignorance and incompetence. He wished, 
to keep the public affairs a matter of per- 
sonal interest in the best circles, in the best 
homes. He knew of no better way to do 
this than to make the public affair Woman's 
affair,—something which she could keep 
her eye upon amid the quiet of her home, 
something she could influence by her ballot 
from her home. A clergyman of the Es- 
tablishment also assumed the oratorical per- 
pendicular. ‘‘He had never made a study of 
this question. He was not prepared to say 
that he was either for or against the move- 
ment. The arguments he had heard seemed 
unanswerable. He only feared that wo 
men would not investigate very deeply, 
would simply do as one of his friends said 
she should do, that is, vote for any man 
whom they thought ‘ta nice man.” Yet 
he had great faith in the fertility of Wo- 
man’s faculties. How wonderful were her 
inventive powers! Consider what a great 
variety of bonnets we have seen in the last 
twenty years. Surely genius like this has 
promise of other things. He was happy to 
move a vote of thanks to the chairman.” 
Whether this speech was intended as a sa- 
tire upon the occasion did not clearly ap- 
pear.—Christian Register. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman's Club,—Monday, 
Jan. 10, at 3.30 p. M., Mr. A. Bronson Alcott will give 
an historical account of New England Transcenden- 
talism. 
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Worcester, Mass. Send 3 ct. stamp for catalogue of games 


‘Established 1846. ; 


R. MARSTON:&:CO’S 
DINING ROoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 
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MADAME SECOR, M. D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 4. 
M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

atuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 

ucements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. 17w1 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
Her prosperity is now certain. Send far 
es. References in every State in the Union. 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence. Kansas. 

& Collections throughout the West a epociaty. 
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